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Rotes. 


DR. DIBDIN. 

The name and literary reputation of Thomas 
Frognall Dibdin will long stand high in the estima- 
tion of the best-informed bibliophiles, bibliomaniacs, 
and bibliopoles. Work well done, reading gene- 
rally accurate, and information conveyed pleasantly 
and with the savoir-faire of a gentleman, have all 
had their share in this result. There was a genuine 
enthusiasm about him regarding his chosen science 
of bibliography, for which we may firmly believe 
he would have sacrificed anything. I have amongst 
my Dibdiniana the draft of a letter of his, quite 
characteristic of this tendency of the learned, but 
not very worldly wise, doctor. 

ie ambition confessed in this letter to be 
nted librarian to the then heiress apparent to 

¢ throne is not mentioned in Dr. Dibdin’s trans- 
parently candid autobiography. It will be observed 
with what strength the notion had been taken into 
Dr. Dibdin’s head. Your readers will probably 
smile at the curious idea it reveals of his expecta- 
tion that the lively and volatile young Princess 
Charlotte was to be sobered down into a presiding 
genius and patroness of some ponderous edition of 
old chroniclers, to be rescued from the dust of ages, 
like the celebrated folio Recueil of Dom Martin 





Bouquet. Not that the main idea itself was a bad 
one, for something which would quite realize Dr. 
Dibdin’s aspirations has, in fact, now been long 
since undertaken in the form of the national his- 
torical collection edited under the current super- 
vision of past, present, and future Masters of the 
Rolls. 

It will be observed that the letter of Dr. Dibdin 
was addressed to a brother Roxburghian, the late 
Sir Francis Freeling, whose reply—rather a happy 
example in its way—is also annexed. Dr. Dibdin 
may perhaps have been quite accurate and not over 
sanguine in estimating the money value of his 
literary powers at some 900I. a year in 1816, when 
his popularity was at its zenith. But unfortunately 
his enthusiasm outran his prudence. Like the 
Frenchman Dorat, he was the willing victim of a 
mania for over-embellishing his books—beautiful 
and interesting certainly to men of taste, and 

leasing to the reader at all times— sadly subversive, 
enous of the poor author’s financial balance. 
Those who read between the lines of Dr. Dibdin’s 
Reminiscences of a Literary Life will, I think, 
quite understand this, and how it came about that, 
after paying between seven and eight thousand 
pounds for engravers’ work, paper, and printing of 
only one of his books, Dr. Dibdin had frequently 
to face acute attacks of impecuniosity. 

“ March, 1816. 

“ My dear Friend,—‘ Ecce iterum Crispinus.’ So it is. 
Yesterday, I forgot to take you in a corner and whisper 
to you Strange words! Give me then ears, if you 
possess them. 

“ The Princess Charlotte is about to have, as it were, 
a Royal Establishment. Is not a Librarian a necessary 
appendage? How say you? How does it strike you? 
Do you give a ‘ pish,’ or a grunt of approbation? Thus 
then it is, my friend. 

“T have three quarters through which an adroit appli- 
cation may be made, but there are reasons, hereafter to 
be communicated, why it would be better to apply else- 
where. You are intimate with Lord Chichester, you 
know well Lord Liverpool. My character as to fitness is 
before the public, and Lord L., I have reason to think, is 
well acquainted with the B. S. [ Bibl. Spenc.). He sub- 
scribed to it. 

“ Listen once more, I am an oldish fellow, with an 
established reputation, and can earn 900/. per Ann. by my 
Wits. It is not, therefore, for me to come forward in 


forma pauperis, and be subject to the caprice and hauteur 


of any young Lady, or young Gentleman, however elevated 
the rank of either may be, but my ambition, as a biblio- 
grapher, is immense and immeasurable, and I should 
accept of such a situation with the hope of becoming 
Royal Librarian on the accession of the aforesaid Princesa, 
and then I shall command as many books, as the Duke of 
Wellington did men at the battle of Waterloo. Human 
existence has nothing beyond this of rational happiness 
for me. 

“But the important object is this: Let the Young 
Lady, on her Marriage, be distinguished, not for fine 
carriages or splendid liveries, but for patronising British 
literature, and I would urge her to encourage for the 
history of her own country what Lewis XV did for 
France, namely, a collection similar to Bouquet’s, en- 
titled Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France, 
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&e., at present in fifteen folio vol :aM tat 
once glorious and imperishable, and which will survive 
the remembrance of all drawing room routs and gala 
court days, She will then begin to stand well with the 
subjects over whom she is about to rule, Lewis XIV" is 
now remembered only for his patronage of Literature. 

“ Adieu, my dear Friend, I have touched a big note: 
and let me know how it sounds in your ears. If Henry 
won't tell his Wife, let him be acquainted with this Spec. 
There are mighty reasons for secrecy, just now. 

** Ever and Ever Your 
“T, F. Drsprx.” 


“G. P. O., March 19, 1816. 

“ Dear Dibdin,—It is curious that I have lately had to 
discuss the principle, if 1 may so call it, of an application 
somewhat similar to your own. 

“A friend of mine with solid pretens'ons as to Litera- 
ture, and with strong claims upon the Royal Family, 
desired to be appended to the Royal Library, and applied 
tome. I was greatly embarrassed, but still in the proper 
quarter I endeavoured to feel my way. I was at once 
told that these considerations emanated altogether with 
the Royal parties, that any attempt to put his wishes 
into shape must fail, and might be offensive. I am per- 
suaded that no Minister will be consulted on the occasion 
to which you allude, and I have not interest enough with 
Lord Liverpool to obtain an Exciseman’s place ; as to 
Lord Chichester, he is as unable to do any thing, as I am. 

“The only possible chance, and it is a very bare pos- 
sibility, is the Bishop of Salisbury ; there has been always 
a mild and paternal i: fluence exercised by him over this 
charming and illustrious Individual. If this hint can be 
of any service to you, I shall be glad. Itcertainly would 
be delightful to see your Talents and your ardour revel- 
ling in the happiness of such an employment. 

“I am, etc. 
“FP. FREELING,” 


Frepx. Henpriks. 
Linden Gardens, W. 


HENRY SCRIMGER. 
(Concluded from p. 324.) 


I have looked through nearly 4,000 letters, all 
that have hitherto appeared of the Thesaurus 
Epistolicus Calvinianus, now in course of pub- 
lication at Brunswick. I found no mention of 
Scrimger till n. 3837 (Beza to Calvin, Strassburg, 
Aug. 20, 1562) :— 

“Quam parum (etonts Budai nostri legatio, puto te 
iam cognovisse. isum est tamen rursus idem et in hac 
urbe et alibi per intercessionem principum tentare, atque 
ob eam causam heri Budeus noster et Scrimgherus [ Foot- 
note: Prof. philos, 1561, iuris 1565, obiit 1571, Livre 
du Recteur, p. 371] sunt Heidelbergam profecti, neque 
dubito quin litteras obtineant, quas spero non inutiles 
fore, preesertim in confirmandis nostrorum animis ad- 
versus Mendozza mendacia. Ego interea ipsorum reditum 
hic exspectabo, ac proinde, ut video, non tam cito apud 
vos ero quam volebum.” 

Tbid., n. 3856 (Gaspar Olevianus to Calvin, Heidel- 
berg, Sept. 24, 1562) shows the high esteem in 
which our hero was held :— 


“ Malo te quantumvis multis negotiis occupatum acriptis 
aliquot verbis sa!utare quam ore alterius, et simul abs te 
— ut aliqua in re nos iuves. Vocatus est enim huc 
n locum Balduini melior Scrimgerus Scotus vester civis, 
quem hic novi apud D. Zhemium. Si cunctetur, rogo te 





per Christum ut eum extrudas. Erit enim hic utilior 
eius opera ad promovendam Dei gloriam, quam istic ubi 
bonorum vircrum est copia, Agebamus, quum nobiscam 
esset Scrimgerus, de disciplina tum ecclesiz tum echola, 
qu hic nulla est. Nil autem magis impedit quam 
idolum illud excisum et exsculptum ex ligno scientie 
boni et mali, prudentia scilicet humana. In academia 





aliquot iur Iti disciplinam precipue remorantur, 
quos facile frenabit Scrimgerus. Quare abs te peto ut 
tem hic ecclesiam adiuves.” 





This earnest appeal was fruitless, as appears from 
Calvin’s answer, ibid., n. 3869 (Geneva, Oct. 27, 
1562) :— 

“Quum litteras meas putarem iam in itinere esse, 
nuntiatum est puerum adhuc comites exspectare. Itaque 
Scrimgerum ad me vocavi, ut si animus cius ad suscipi- 
endam quz apud vos oblata est provinciam, vel iam 

ropensus esset, vel flecti posset, eum hortares ac stimu- 
arem. Verum repperi quod suspicabar, non poase hoc 
tempore adduci, ut cuiquam loco operam suam addicat. 
Electus a nobis fuerat greece linguz professor [Foot- 
note: Lapsus calami esse videtur. Philosophie pro- 
fessio ei mandata fuerat. In grecis legebat Franc. 
Porto, Reg. cons., Sept. 25, 1561]; condicio, quamvis 
exigua, fuisset tamen honesta et utilis. Respondit, 
si liber esset, se nobis obsequentem fore: sed quia 
fidem obstrinxerat Ulricho Fuggero, se vereri levi- 
tatis notam, si ullum publicum munus obiret. Quam 
rursus exciperemus, non amplius nos exigere, quam quod 
ab ipso Ulricho impetrasset, iterum excu-avit, donec a 
actione plane solutus foret, nihil sibi esse integrum. 
adem illa nunc quum repeteret, amplius urgere ausus 
non sum. Nam ut schole vestre maxime perspectum 
esse cupiam, simul tamen amici verecundie consulere 
necesse est, praeesertim quum nunc inhumaniter et con- 
tumeliose Ulrichus ipse a cognatis tractetur.” 

To the name of the illustrious banker the editors 
append a note, which may help to explain why 
Scrimger never completed the publication of the 
Novella :— 

“ Fuggerus Augustanus a, 1560 Scrimgero mandaverat 
ut libros manu scriptos et impressos tuis sumptibus 
coémeret, alios typis edi curaret, maxime per Henricum 
Stephanum, qui se U. Fuggeri typographum in titulis 
librorum a se editorum appellabat. Verum iam m. Dec., 
1561, patronus clientem in ius vocavit Scrimgero litem 
eius nomine persequente (Gaullieur, p. 151).” 
Gaullieur’s book is entitled Etudes sur la Typo- 
graphie Genevoise, Geneva, 1855. 

Tbid., 3925 (Olevian to Calvin, Heidelberg, 
April 3, 1563) :-— 

“ Mitto ad te, carissime pater, exemplum catechismi 
latini et alterum ad D. Bezam; in prima editione ger- 
manica, quam ad Scrimgerum miseramus, omissa erat 
queestio de discrimine cenz et missx pontificie.” 

The despair of Spiera, an unwilling renegade 
from Protestantism, attracted great attention at 
the time, and has been the subject of numerous 
treatises to this day. Perhaps the latest is, 
“ Francesco Spiera: Episodio della Riforma reli- 
giosa in Italia. Con aggiunta di documenti 
originali. Narrato da Emilio Comba. Roma, 


Firenze, 1872,” pp. 136. Calvini Opera, ix. 70 ; 
xiii. 303, 323, 359, 505, 512 (ed. Brunswick). 
Sixt, Petrus Paulus Vergerius, Brunswick, 1855, 
Watt, Biblioth. Brit., “ Subjects,” 


pp. 125-160, 
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under “Spira.” Grasse, Trésor, under “ Spiera.” 
I have examined the famous tract containing 
ieces by Ccelius, Secundus Curio, Calvin, and 
eesien but find no mention of Scrimger, and 
shall be glad to hear when and where his “ history 
of Spiera ” appeared. 

Autobiography and Diary of James Melville 
(Wodrow Soc., Edinb., 1842), p. 30 (under 1574): 

* Bot soon efter, about the middes of our thrid yeir, 
Alexander Young cam ham from Genev, from his uncle, 
and my neir kinsman, Mr. Henrie Scrymgour, of honour 
able memorie, with sum propynes to the King, and letters 
to Mr. George Bowchanan and Mr. Peter Young, that 
an the King’s maister, that uther his pedagog.” 

P. 42, in his account of the famous Andrew Mel- 
ville, George Herbert’s foe :— 

“In Genev he abead fyve years....Ther he was weill 
acquented with my eam, Mr. Hendrie Scrymgeour, wha, 
be his lerning in the laws and polecie and service of 
manie noble princes, haid atteined to grait ritches, con- 
quesit a prettie roum within a lig to Genev, and biggit 
thairon a trim house called ‘the Vilet,’ and a fear 
ludging within the town, qubilks all with a douchtar, 
his onlie bern, he left to the Syndiques of that town.” 

Wodrow’s Collections upon the Lives of the Re- 
formers ... of the Church of Scotland (Maitland 
Soc., Edinb., 1845, 4to.), ii. (1) 347 :— 

“Upon the 11 of August _— he [Rob. Boyd] 
writes that Mr. Scrimgeour had been with him ; and he 
had received him suitably to Trochoreges recommenda- 
tion, his uncle's [what uncle ?] merit, and his own.” 

Tho. Smith, Vite quorundam Eruditissimorum 
et Illustriwm Virorwm (Lond., 1707, 4to.) in the 
Vita Petri Junii, p. 4 :— 

“Gallia tunc temporis [1562] intestinis motibus 
agitata, nullibi melius studiorum causa, quam Geneve, 
omni tumultu bellico procul, sibi morandum esse duxit : 
quo etiam maxime allexit Theodori Beza, aliorumque, 
eruditione ac a corruptelis et superstitionibus Romanen- 
sium purgate Religionis zelo insignium, fama, nec 
stimulo majori urgeri potuisset, prasertim si V. Cl. et 
doctissimus, * Henricus Scrimgerus, avunculus eius, ab 
Italia, cuius insigniores Bibliothecas, vetustis manu- 
scriptis codicibus diligentissima manu collatis, curiosis 
oculis lustrarat, cum hac supellectile litteraria redux, 
istoc tempore illic sedes suas indigena futurus, habuisset.” 


_Ant. Teissier, Les Eloges des Hommes Seavans 

tires de ' Histoire de M. de Thou,’ Utr., 1696, 
i, 361-2 (from Thuanus, bk. 1. c. xvi., vol. iii. 
pp. 69, 70, ed. Buckley) :— 

_“ Henri Serimger, né de Dondi en Ecosse, et sorti 
dune maison dont le chef a droit de porter I’étendart 
dans le Royaume, ayant quitté son pays, vint d’abord a 
Paris pour y étudier suivant la coutume des Ecossvis. 
Puis il alla a Bourges pour apprendre le Droit, et y étudia 
sous Eginar Baron et Francois Duarein, Professeurs 
célébres en cette Université. Et 4 la recommandation de 
Jaques Amiot, qui fut depuis élevé 4 de grands honneurs, 





*** Hic vir doctissimus Bibliothecam suam selectam, 
et precipue ob quam plurimos Codices MSS. Gracos 
magni zstimandam, huic sororis perdilecto filio, Junio 
nostro moriens A.C. MDLXXI. legavit: quz postea, viz 
circa annum MDLXXIU. ope Alerandri fratris Geneva 
avecta erat in Scotiam. Cuius elogia vide apud Thuanum 
ad A 0, MD.LXXI. et Casaubon Epist. 106, in Appendice.” 





et qui étoit alors Professeur en Grec en cette ville, 
il fut mis auprés des Boucherels pour les instruire en 
leur enfance ; et depuis ayant suivi en Italie Bernard 
Evéque de Rennes, qui eut de belles Ambassades, il alla 
& Pudoué au temps que Francois Spiera y mourut, et 
écrivit son histoire, quia été publiée sous le titre d’ Henri 
d’Ecosse. Aussi le Disciple ne fut pas ingrat envers son 
Maitre; car ayant sci que le feu s‘etoit mis en sa maison 
& Genéve et qu’il avoit fait une grande perte, il lui en- 
voya une grande somme d'argent pour la reparer. De 
14 Scrimger étant allé en Allemagne, s’attacha auprés 
d'Huldric Fugger protecteur illustre de la Science et des 
Scavans, aux depens duquel il fit une Bibliothéque de 
quantité de Livres rares, tant Grecs que Latins manu- 
ecrits. Puis il retourna & Genéve pour les faire im- 
primer et se servit en cela d’Henri Etienne, qui étoit 
Pensionaire de Fugger, et donna au public de la méme 
impression les Nouvelles de Justinien, que Jaques Cujas 
a si fort estimée aprés l'edition de Grégoire Holoander. 
Il enseigna lui-méme publiquement la Philosophie 4 
Genéve, en l'année 1563, et deux ans aprés il fut le 
prémier qui commenga a enseigner le Droit en cette ville. 
Il mourut dans cette profession agé de 65 ans, et laissa par 
Testament 4 Pierre Jung fils de sa scour, qui est main- 
tenant Evéque en Angleterre, sa Bibliothéque; od ily 
avoit quantité de bons Livres, et qa Alennniee son frere 
y fit transporter de Genéve.”” 


Antoine Terrasson, Histoire dela Jurisprudence 
Romaine (Paris, 1750, fol.), p. 431, devotes nearly 
a page to Scrimger :— 

“Depuis ayant suivi en Italie Bernard Bochetel, 
évéque de Rennes, qui fut employé en divers embassades ; 
ilalla A Padoué, et y écrivit, pendant son séjour dans 
cette Ville, un Livre d'Histoire, qui lui acquit beaucoup 
de réputation.” 

Jean Senebier, Histoire Littéraire de Geneve 
(Gen., 1790), i. 365 :— 

“ Scrimger (Henri), né 4 Dundée en Ecosse. Scrimger 
étudia avec succes le droit 4 Paris et a Bourges; il suivit 
en Italie Bernard, Evéque de Rennes, chargé de diverses 
ambassades. Scrimger parcourut ensuite |’Allemagne, 
ow il se lia surtout avec Huldric Fugger, ce Mécene 
illustre des gens de lettres; il profita long-tems de la 
Bibliotheque de ce savant Allemand, et il vint 4 Geneve 
faire imprimer ses ceuvres par Henri Etienne. 

“ Le sejour de Scrimger 4 Geneve le fit connoitre ; on 
lui donna une place de Professeur de philosophie en 
1561, et il paroit qu'il fut le premier Professeur de droit 
dans l’académie ; on lui en donna le titre en 1565; il 
avoit été déja gratifie de la bourgeoisie en 1661: il 
mourut en 1571, Agé de 65 ans. , 

“ Scrimger s'interessoit aux accroissemens de la biblio- 
theque publique de Geneve; il lui donna la belle Bible 
de Robert Etienne, imprimée en 1570 avec les Pandectes 
de Florence de Torrentini. 

“Ce savant publia avant 1563, son histoire d’Ecosse 
sous le nom de Henri d’Ecosse.” 

Here we see the progress of error. Terrasson 
failed to specify the subject of the history ; Sene- 
bier, by an unlucky dittography, transforms a 
history [of Spiera] by Henri d’Ecosse into a history 
of Scotland by H. d’E. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


P.S.—The concluding part (just issued) of the 
Thesaurus Epistolicus Calvinianus contains one 
more notice of Scrimger. Fr. Perrot, writing to 
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the Daniels from Geneva in Feb., 1563-4, after 
describing the labours of Beza, whose class-room 
attracted 200 students (Epist. 4081) :— 

“ Si autem sunt totius schole prestantissimi. Ceteri 
enim minorum quodammodo gentium Porto et Ceval- 
lerio et Scrimgero tantum dant operam in grecis, hebraeis 
et philosophia, quod maxime wtatem primam deceat.” 


I ought to have mentioned that Scrimger’s text 
is the basis of the current edition of the Novella, 
that of Ed. Osenbriiggen (ed. stereotypa®, Lips., 
Baumgartner, 1854). The learned Lambinus, in 
the preface to the third edition of his Lucretius 
p. xxx, Francof., 1583), ranks Scrimger, Buchanan, 
and Dan. Rogers, with the chief scholars of the age. 


L/Abbé Ladvocat, in his Dictionnaire, Paris, 
1760, vol. ii. p. 721, gives the following sketch of 
this jurist :— 

“ Scrimger (Henri), sav. Litérateur du 16° siecle, etoit 
né & Dondée en Ecosse, d'une Maison dont le Chef a 
droit de porter l'Rtendard dans le Royaume. I! étudia 
& Parise, puis 4 Bourges, et suivit en Italie Bernard 
Bochetel, evéque de Rennes. I] passa ensuite en Alle- 
magne, of il s'attacha A Ulric Fugger, cél, Protecteur 
des Savans, qui lui procura beauc. de Manuscr. grecs et 
latins. Scrimger alla A Geneve pour les faire imprimer 
~ Henri Etienne, qui etoit Pensionnaire de Fugger. 
Yest 1A qu'il lui fit aussi imprimer les Novelles de Jus- 
tinien. Aprés avoir professé la Philosophie deux ans 4 
Geneve, il fut le premier qui y Enseigna le Droit. Il y 
m. en 1571, 465 ans. Ona de lui une Histoire d’ Ecosse, 
imprimée sous le nom de J/enri d’ Ecosse, Il avoit fait 
aussi des Votes sur Athenée, qui n'ont pas été publiees.” 


Scotsmen have a fair share of attention in the 
oe 


Abbé’s excellent compilation. T. 8. 
Crieff, 





BUSINESS OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
ANNO 1760. 


The following is a copy of an original paper, 
which appears to have been written by some 
official person, and, from its black edge, soon after 
the death of Geo. II. and probably for the informa- 
tion of Lord Bute, amongst whose papers (now in 
the possession of the Baroness North) I found it 
in 1868 :— 

“The Busyness of Secretary of State consists of two 
parts, Domestic, Foreign. 

“The Domestic Busyness relates to instruments of 
various sorts for the King’s signature, which are carried 
or sent by the Secretary of State to the King; These are 
all made out according to forms already established in 
the office ; or if any Doubt arises, the members of the 
ffice in such case represent the difficulty, and the 
Secretary of State then refers the care to the Attorney 
or Solicitoure General, either to determine the ancient 
Form or to propose a new one. 

“Another part of the Domestic Busyness of a 
Secretary of State relates to his Correspondence with the 
different Boards or with the several subordinate Ministers, 
for the King’s Information, either in matters of Facts or 
of Law. These are various, according to the occasions 


which give rise to them. The manner of doing this is 
settl’d according to Forms preserved in the office. A 
state of the case referred, and the materials relative to it 





are inclosed in the letter, which is signed by the Secre. 
tary of State, and there is not the least difficulty in the 
execution. 

“ Another part of the Domestic Busyness of a Secretary 
of State is, when he acts as a Magistrate, being in Right 
of his office a Conservator of the Peace, and has thereby 
in many respects the same powers as a Justice of the 
Peace; In consequence of this he apprehends such 
criminals as are worthy the attention of Government, 
Persons guilty of Treason, Spies, &c. When these are 
apprehended by a Warrant directed to a Messenger, there 
is a Law Clerk belonging to the office to take their depo- 
sitions, and they are disposed of according to the Dis. 
cretion of the Secretary of State, with the advice of His 
Majesty's Ministers which belong to the Law. 

“The other parts of the Domestic Busyness of the 
Secretary of State consists of such correspondence as 
may occasionally arise from Domestic occurrences, which 
in peaceable times are very few, and where they do arise, 
are of the nature of every other correspondence, where 
the King’s commands are to be transmitted. 

“The Foreign part of the Busyness of Secretary of 
State relates to the different kind of correspondence 
which he carries on with all who bear His Majesty's 
Commission in Foreign Parts, whether Ministers, Ge- 
nerals, &c. The general Intent of this is to convey the 
King’s commands to them and to receive from them such 
Intelligence as they can supply; It is impossible to 
describe particularly the nature of this, as it varies 
according to the different nature of the Commissions, 
and the various occupations of the times ; al! that can be 
done is to describe the mode or method in which the 
Busyness relative to it is transacted. 

“Tt consists of Letters and Instructions sent or re- 
ceived. 

“ Before any Letter or Instruction is sent, the Secre- 
tary of State takes the commands of His Majesty, and 
consults upon it such of His Majesty's confidential 
Ministers as he thinks proper: In consequence of this 
the Draught of the letter is formed, either by Himself, 
or by one of his under Secretaries ; This should be done 
at least a Day before the Mail, or Messenger, sets out, 
that is, on Monday for the mail of Tuesday, and on 
Thursday for the mail of Friday. When the Draught is 
settled, in proportion to its Importance, it is circulated 
or not to any other of the confidential Ministers, and 
after it has received their corrections, it is sent to the 
King; This is usually done early in the morning on 
which it is to be dispatched, and when that is done it is 
sent to the office to be copied fair, or put into Cyphers; 
and being thus transmitted to the Secretary of State for 
his signature, it is afterwards returned to the office to 
be dispatched. 

“Tt is the duty of the Under Secretary’s to prepare 
materials and to get everything ready for the Busyness 
they see likely to arise, and to get all Inclosures, which 
are oftentimes much longer than the Dispatches, pro- 
perly prepared againt the time they are wanted. 

“Rhe Letters received are brought always first tc the 
office, when they arrive, either by mail or messenger, 
they are first opened by an Under Secretary who dockets 
them ; If the asian of State is in the way, he sends 
them first to him, who after having perused them, trans- 
mits them to the King; But if the Secretary of State is 
at the House of Lords, or any otherwise engaged, they 
are then sent immediately to the King, and after that 
they are put into a course of Circulation, as it is 


on among the Ministers. 
sends his Dispatches to the 


“Each Secretary alwa:’ 
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are in Cypher: and as soon as these last can be de- 
¢eypher'd, they are sent up also. 

* Besides all that relates to the different kinds of 
Correspondence, the Secretary of State usually appoints 
one day in the week when he sees all the Sesctgn 
Ministers, of course to discourse with them on the 
several points which concern their respective Courts ; 
He sees them also at all other times, when they have 
urgent Busyness with him.” 

Ev. Pa. Sarecey. 





BrocrarnicaL Inpexes.—I have several times 
made a commencement to index the ever growing 
collection of biographical memoranda formed in 
past years, and I have always been arrested by the 
magnitude of the work and the want of a reason- 
ably perfect system of indexing. The very valu- 
able notes which we have recently had from Pror. 
Mayor, suggesting as they do that probably many 
have made collections of this sort, more or less 
useful, but at present not practically available 
to general readers, seem to invite special atten- 
tion to the subject. The fuller such lists are 
the more valuable they become; but with their 
increased size a new requirement is introduced, 
namely, a methodical or index arrangement. It is 
obvious that a list of five hundred references to 
any particular name would be of but little value 
compared with the same list systematically 
arranged. It would be a great aid to many if 
Pror. Mayor would be so good as to favour us 
with his views upon this subject ; and I venture 
to put forth the following crude scheme in the 
hope that others will devise something a great 
deal better :— 

B— Biographical notices. 

O— Obituary notes. 

F—Family memoranda. 

P—Portraits. 

L—Letters. 

M—Mentions. 

W— Works and writings, 

R—Reviews of publications. 
It is probable that in the next few years very 
large collections of memoranda of this sort will be 
made, and it would save a great deal of time and 
labour if a good and simple system could be pre- 
pared and generally adopted. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Oxrorp, 1810-20: Trousers anD BrEeEcues. 
—The mention of these lower garments (ante, 
p. 365), sometimes called inexpressibles by persons 
who are afraid to call a spade a spade, brings to my 
recollection many events and dear friends who 
figured at Oxford in the first and second decades of 
the present century, when breeches began to give 
place to trousers. At Oxford the change created 
& great commotion, breeches of cord or kerseymere 
with white cotton stockings (a clean pair every day) 

ing the morning dress of gownsmen under pains 
and penalties, the clerical dons wearing hose of a 
graver colour; but in 1810 Gen. Rigaud’s father 


was proctor, and being of an enlarged mind, 
winked at an occasional trousers he might meet in 
his rounds, the fashion getting common in the out- 
side world, and so trousers at last prevailed. Mr. 
Rigaud resigned his office before his year ran out, 
and it was supposed that he did so because his 
laxity of discipline as to costume gave offence to 
the dons. Be that as it may, certain it is that he 
resigned, and the Rev. Jos. Priust was brought up 
from the country to fill the office, the only other 
fellow of Exeter who was available. His portrait 
in his proctor’s gown is in Ackerman’s Oxford. 

I would take this opportunity of recording in 
the pages of “N. & Q.” that at that time no gowns- 
men appeared in hall or in chapel without dress, 
viz., shorts (breeches) and silks—no joke for a poor 
undergraduate at 16s. or 18s, a pair—or tight pan- 
taloons. At that time the gentlemen commoners 
wore the dress gown, and if any man failed to he 
would be sconced by some senior so much in beer 
for the use of the scouts. Neither did any one 
venture to show himself in the High Street or 
public walks otherwise attired. I remember 
once seeing a well-known gentleman commoner in 
evening dress jump into the river and swim across 
from Mother Hall's Wharf to the meadow walk, 
being in shorts and silks and dress gown. Indeed, 
sporting beaver (as wearing a hat was called) was 
most rare: men would take long walks in the 
country in cap and gown, and also take a skiff on 
the river in their academical dress. 

“‘Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis.” 

It was along time before the parsons donned 
the trousers—about the same time, perhaps, that 
the bishops doffed their wigs, to the great comfort 
of each. No clergyman dreamed of officiating in 
any costume but dress. The modern costume of 
some of the clergy shows a great want of reverence 
for externals. I remember a clerical friend from a 
distance happened to call on me just when a 
funeral was announced ; being busily engaged with 
a clothing club, I requested him to take it, but he 
declined, because he had trousers on. 

H. T. Exitacompe, M.A. 

Clyst St. George. 


Covunciz Warrants, 1604-5.—The following 
four warrants of Council for 1604-5 should be pre- 
served. They come from the account book of 
James I. among the Rawlinson MSS. Heminge 
or Hemings was one of Shakespere’s partners in 
the Globe and the Blackfriars Theatre, and ap- 
pears to have received payments due to the com- 
pany on behalf of them :— 

“Item paid to John Heminge, one of his Majestys 
players, uppon the counsells warrant dated at the courte 
at Whitehall xxi die Januarii, 1604, for the paines and 
expenses of himself and the rest of his company in play- 
ing and presenting of sixe interludes or playes before his 
Majesty, viz. on All holland [Hallows] daye at night, the 
sondaye at night following being the iiij of November, 
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8' Stephens daye at night, Childermas daye at night, and 
on the vij'® and viij® days of Januarie, for everie of the 
said playes according to the usuall allowance of twentie 
nobles the peece, xiii, and by waye of his Majestys 
reward for everie playe fyve marke xxii. = all 
amounting unto the some of Ixii. 

‘Item paid to John Duke, one of the Queenes 
Majestys players, uppon the Councells warrant dated at 
the Courte at Whithall xix°® die Februarii, 1604, for the 
paines and expenses of himself and the rest of his com- 
pany for presenting one Interlude or playe before his 

ajesty, on Sondaye night the xxx daye of December 
last, twentie nobles, and to them by way of his Majestys 
rewards fyve marke, in all amounting unto the some o/ 
xli, 

**Item paid to John Heminge, one of his majestys 
players, uppon the Councells warrant dated at the Courte 
at Whiteball xxiiijt die Februarii, 1604, for himself, and 
for the rest of his company, for fower interludes or 
playes presented by them before his Majesty at the 
Courte, viz. on Candlemas daye at night, on Shrove Son- 
daye at night, Shrove Mondaye at night, and Shrove 
Tewaday at nizht, 1604, at sixe powndes thirteen shil- 
linge and fower pence for everie playe, and also by waye 
of his Majestys rewarde for eich playe three powndes 
sixe shillinge and eight pence, in all amounting unto the 
some of x1 li 

“Item paid to the said John Heminge, uppon the 
Councells warrant dated at the courte at Grenwich 
xxviij® die Aprilis, 1605, for the paines and expenses of 
himself and the rest of his Companie for one interlude 
or playe, presented by them before his majesty at the 
Courte the third of Februarie last, 1604, twentie nobles, 
and to them more by wayes of his Majestys rewarde fyve 
marke, in all the some of xii.” 


James E. Toorotp Rocers. 


Otpen American Inriuence at Home.—In 
both Old and New England we are very apt to forget 
what took place before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and to look upon American events as 
exclusively American. An interesting exemplifi- 
cation of the effect produced by colonial constitu- 
tional precedents is shown in a volume of essays 
oublished at Dublin in 1754 under the title of 
“we Universal Advertiser, at a time of great 
political excitement. At p. 110 is given from 
The Pennsylvania Gazette, dated Nov. 29, 1754, 
an extract from the “ Votes of the General As- 
sembly of the Colony of New York.” This includes 
a remonstrance from the Assembly to the Governor 
against unjust representations made to the Crown 
by the late Governor. It is pointed, of course, 
against Irish events. Hype Cuarke. 


“A BOBBIN OF THREAD.”—Before this term is 
entirely swallowed by a “reel of cotton,” may I be 
allowed space for a note to record its existence ? 
In my childhood, in Lancashire, I never heard the 
latter phrase at all. A reel, to me, meant a High- 
land dance; and cotton meant piece-calico, I used 
to meditate severely over a juvenile story wherein 
Helen’s mother wound some cotton for her to use 
in sewing. How Helen was to thread her needle 
with a piece of calico puzzled me sadly. When I 


when I asked for a bobbin of thread, or, at best, 


offered me linen thread instead of cotton. Now 
I fear the Northern term is dying out. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


“Ixy coop EARNEST.”—Turning over lately the 
pages of an Old High German version of Tatian’s 
Harmony of the Gospels (ed. Sievers, 1872), a work 
said to belong to the ninth century, I was interested 
in meeting with this well-known English phrase, In 
the passage clxxxii. 1, which corresponds to Luke 
xxii, 43 in the Vulgate, “ uuard thé giuuentit in 
guota ernust” is the German rendering of the Latin 
“factus in agonia.” A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


Norra Starrorpsaire Worps.—I have lately 
met with several words in use amongst the people 
of these parts which I have not seen in any 
vocabulary. Cloosomed (or clussumt, as it is some- 
times pronounced) benumbed. In frosty weather 
you hear the remark, “My hands are welly [almost] 
cloosomed.” Chunter—to mutter in a grumbling 
tone, is another word, and seems to me most 
expressive. Welly, I believe, is not confined to 
North Staffordshire, but I should be glad if some 
one would identify it. A friend of mine suggests 
that it isa corruption of “ well nigh.” It is gener- 
ally used in the sense of “nearly.” Lungeous is 
used to mean “rash,” but would seem to be con- 
fined to the disposition in a man to strike or to 
kick. A man hits lungeously, i.e. hits rashly, with- 
out thought of consequence ; and you are a lungeous 
person if you are disposed to use feet or fists with- 
out much provocation. 

Ciemest T. Gwrwve, B.A. 

Leek, Staffs. 


“ LissoME UNKED.”—The note on Chesham, 
ante, p. 346, reminds me of a peculiar expression 
made use of some years ago by an old man named 
Putnam, one of the names quoted in W. C. J.’s 
note, who lived with his wife in a cottage just out- 
side the town of Chesham. The cottage belonged 
toa relation of mine, and when the old woman 
died the wife of the landlord called on the old man 
to see if she could be of any service to him in his 
trouble. She asked him how he was, when he re- 

lied, “ Well, ma’am, I feel a sort of lissome unked, 
but I think the lissomeness o’ercomes the unked- 
ness.” Lissome, of course, is lithesome; unked 
Bailey gives as solitary, lonesome. 
Freperic Hersvrn. 


“You xnow.”— When Mr. Trower and A.J. M. 
(ante, pp. 344, 394) have finally demolished “ Of 
course,” will they kindly join me in an onslaught 
on “ You know” and its more modern but absurd 
relative, “ Don't you know” ? 


1, The “you know” Superfluous. “We were 





came South, I found that nobody understood me 


staying at Mrs. Smith’s, you know, and we went 
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in the waggonette, you know, to the top of that 
high hill, you know, to see the sun set, you know.” 
2. The “you know” Aggravating. “No, he is 
not in London ; he is somewhere else, you know.” 
“She mentioned that affair, you know, of poor 
Frank’s, you know.” Of course you don’t know ; 
and as poor Frank’s sister-in-law’s cousin is next 
but one to you on the sofa, you cannot ask. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Portraits OF CENTENARIANS: ELIZABETH 
BroapMEaD, 115,117: Fanny Barrey, 100,101, 
102.—A friend has lately given me a lithographic 
portrait of Elizabeth Broadmead, on which it is 
stated that she was 115, having been born in 1670, 
and died in 1785. In Bailey’s Records of Longevity 
and Easton’s Human Longevity she is described 
as “of Wilton, Somerset, died 1784, aged 117.” 
{n my opinion both these statements are as incor- 
rect as they are contradictory. Elizabeth Broad- 
mead was obviously a very old woman, probably 
verging close upon her 100th year. 

A few months ago I made a much more in- 
teresting addition to my collection of centenarian 
portraits. In “N. & Q.,” 5S. viii. 265, I gave 
an account of Mrs. Fanny Bailey, a Sussex cen- 
tenarian, who had attained her 100th year on the 
7th of August preceding, and my account of her 
was, I believe, the means of procuring her some 
contributions to her comfort, which, as she is 
dependent upon a small allowance from the parish, 
were as acceptable as they were well bestowed. I 
afterwards obtained her photograph, which had 
been taken on her 100th birthday, and this has 
now been supplemented by two others, one taken 
in 1878, on her 101st birthday, and the third of 
the series taken on Aug. 7 last, her 102nd birth- 
day. Since then poor old Fanny Bailey has fallen 
down and fractured her thigh. 

You will, I am sure, forgive my adding that 
copies of these interesting photographs may be 
obtained from the daughter with whom she is 
living, who is mistress of the Christchurch Schools, 
Worthing, and by whom any contributions to the 
comfort of the aged sufferer will be thankfully 
received, Wituam J. Taos. 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
oa family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers :aay be addressed to them direct. 


Epwarp Brount.—The first folio edition of 
Shakespeare (1623) was printed for Isaac Jaggard 
and Edward Blount. The first editions of the first 


and second parts of Shelton’s translation of Don 
ve (1612 and 1620) were printed by Edward 
jount. 


Can any of your readers give any in- 





formation about Edward Blount? I wish more 
particularly to ascertain to what family he belonged. 
Are there many books printed by him? C. B. 


Tae “Carepontap.”—In 1775 was published, 

“The Caledoniad, a Collection of Poems, written 
chiefly by Scottish Authors. Printed by W. Hay, and 
Sold at his Shop next to the Academy of Artists, near 
Exeter Exchange, Strand,” 
with a few lines of preface by the publisher, con- 
veying his thanks to the authors of several pieces 
contained in the first volume, “ which were never 
before printed,” and indicated by initials. Vols. ii. 
and iii. are extracted pieces from the Scottish poets. 
Among the novelties of vol. i. are seven short 
pieces by Mr. H—y, in one of which he invokes 
“Sons of mysterious Faust and famous Koster” ; 
another denounces Northouk’s History of London, 
apparently for its abuse of the Stuarts. The motto 
upon the title of the Caledoniad is from Hay’s 
Martial, and the old song of Johnnie Hay’s Bonny 
Lassie is revived in its pages, from all which I find 
none so likely to have been the editor of the book 
as Mr. Hay, the printer, publisher, and contributor. 
If Mr. Hay had done nothing more notorious than 
this it would hardly have been necessary to “ make 
a note of” him in “N. & Q.”; but finding that 
our printer was the leading witness against Lord 
George Gordon for inciting the rioters of 1780, I 
should like to know if his glib Jacobite pen has 
been further traced. J. O. 


“Dorcarnon.”—This word, which is found in 
Chaucer’s Troylus and Cryseyde, bk. iii. cxxvi. 
and exxvii. (used by Cryseyde, and its meaning 
enforced at the conclusion of the line by “right 
at my wittes ende,” and thereupon characterized 
by Pandarus as “ flemynge of wriches”), is said by 
Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, in his Dictionary of 
Archaisms, to have set all editors at defiance. But 
Mr. Morris, in the Glossary to Chaucer’s works 
edited by him for the “Aldine Poets,” quotes 
from Kesey’s Phillip as an undoubted (?) explana- 
tion that it is the name of a problem found out by 
Pythagoras, and representing in its use by old 
English authors a knotty question. Has it been 
noticed, in relation to its use now referred to, that 
in the chapter of the Koran called the “ Cow” 
a mysterious personage of whom the Jews required 
explanations of Mohammed was named Dhu'l- 
karnein, and that a revelation was necessary to 
answer them? Sale has a variety of references as 
to his identity and character. B. C. 


Tae Marriace Rixe.—Why is a gold ring 
always placed in the course of the marriage cere- 
mony on the fourth finger of the woman’s left 
hand? It appears to be an ancient custom, as an iron 
ring was in use among the old Romans, though in 
advancing civilization a purer and more valuable 
metal was substituted. The ring in olden times 
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was the seal by which all state affairs and matters 
of the greatest importance received the assent of 
the king, and the possessor of the king’s ring was 
held in the highest honour. By analogy I assume 
the husband thus conferred the highest honour upon 
his wife. Or was it given as an earnest or pledge 
of future dowry and protection on his part ? It can 
searcely be a relic of barbarism in this civilized 
age. Is it that by placing the ring on that finger 
® particular vein connected with the heart is 
touched, or is it from the more practical view that it 
is the finger on which the ring will receive the least 
wear and tear? I believe that as a matter of fact 
the ring is placed on other fingers of the hand in 
different countries, and that in Germany and some 
other countries the married men always wear a 
ring, and I presume that there must be some 
reason for this variety of customs. 
Meryon Waite. 

[The wedding ring is perhaps placed on the left hand 
on account of the inferiority of that hand to the right, 
and hence obedience is typified. It is not certain why 
the fourth finger is selected. The theory that on that 
finger a particular vein connected with the heart is 
touched is shown by anatomy to be incorrect. In the 
British Apollo for 1788 it is said that the fourth finger 
is chosen from its being not only less used than either 
of the rest, but also as being more capable of pre- 
serving a ring from bruises. In the Hereford, York, and 
Salisbury Missals, the ring is directed to be put first upon 
the thumb, afterwards upon the second, then on the third, 
and lastly on the fourth finger, where it is to remain, 
** quia in illo digito est quaedam vena procedens usque ad 
cor.” For further information consult Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
excellent work, Brides and Bridals, vol. i. p. 294; Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Works, 1852, vol. i. p. 390; Mr. Wood's 
Wedding Duy in all Ages and Countrees ; Jones's Finger 
Ring Lore ; and Brand's Popular Antiquities, 1849, vol, ii. 
p- 101. See also ante, p. 220.) 


Forses’s “AperpDEEN Cantus”: Srorer’s 
“Epixpuren.”—I am anxious to find out the 
names of the various parties to whom the editions 
of the Aberdeen Cantus were dedicated—the first 
in 1662, the second in 1666, and the third in 1682. 
Also, who was the editor or writer of the history 
of Edinburgh prefixed to Storer’s Views of Edin- 
burgh, as issued in 1818-20? The replies of your 
correspondents will be esteemed. 


Taos. G. Stevenson. 
22, Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


Buitpixe Stonges.—The following words, im- 
plying different kinds or forms of cut stone for 
uilding, should be preserved. They come from 
the King’s Hall, Cambridge, account of 1427-8 : 
King-tables, doublets, joyntable, leggement, nowells, 
double bows, single bows, chamerants, perpoints, 
respowndes, jambs, koynes. Some, of course, are 
known ; are the rest obsolete ? EET B. 


Tae Tropxy Tax.—A small tax or duty on 
house property in London,I believe. It is, I am 
told, an old tax. Can any of your correspondents 


joy, is known. 





tell me when it was first levied, for what par- 

ticular purpose, whether general or peculiar to 

London or the City—in fact, anything about it? 
A. H. Curistiz. 


“ Recottections OF MIRABEAU,” BY Erienne 
Dumont.— Will any one kindly give me a reference 
to a criticism or a foot-note in any author on this 
work ? Crarry. 


Coutins’s “Peerage,” Epir. 1768.—Is the 
original manuscript of this work still in existence? 
If so, where is it, and can it be inspected ? 


X + Y. 


Sr Joun Cuexe.—Are there extant memorials 
of the life of, or works by, the above-named scholar 
and statesman, who died in 1556? And if so, 
where are they procurable? I particularly desire 
information relative to his life, and should be glad 
to know where to seek for such. E. C. 

[See Strype, Life of Cheke, London, 1705; Biogr. Brit., 
old edit., vol. ii. p. 1309; Wood's Ath. Oxon. (Bliss), 
vol. i, p. 241; Chalmers, Biog. Dict., vol. ix. p. 225. ] 


Rosert Harris, D.D., President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, died 1658, and his son Malachi 
Harris, D.D., Rector of Farthinghoe, Northants, 
1684. The latter was chaplain to Princess Mary 
of Holland, and tutor to her son King William III. ; 
also chaplain to King Charles II. What books 
will tell me the history of these two divines, and 
how the latter came to reside at the Hague? 
What is known of them or either of them ? 

A. Brak. 


Demerara, 


“Bepwine,” “Betuwine,” “BEGGAR-BRUSHES,” 
“ Devit’s Cur.”—These are the popular names by 
which the Clematis vitalba, L., common traveller's 
What is their derivation and 
meaning? Where do they occur? 
A. P. Attsorr. 
Eton. 


“Har EN DALE.”—What tenure is “half en 
dale”? Some lands at Wimborne, Dorset, are so 
held, and I can find no explanation of such a 
tenure in any law dictionary. EcLEctIc. 


“Burren anp Ecos,” &c.—What refrain is 
parodied by the words 
“ Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese,” 


occurring in C. S. C.’s poems? F, A. 


“Tne Bartirr’s Daventer or Isttnctoy.”— 
I should be glad to know where I can get the 
original of the story on which this ballad is 
founded. Have the hero and heroine any — 


Barse Nitierme.—Can any of your readers 
give me information regarding Barbe Nillerine, 
supposed to have been a German countess in the 
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Middle Ages? The name is engraved on the 

elaborately wrought iron double lock of a mar- 

queterie cabinet, said to have been her wedding 
sent, which has been in our family in Alsace 

for over 200 years. Maris Emiuiz Meyer. 
40, Grovedale Road, N, 


Mapame Le Brvn’s Memorrs.—It is stated in 
Madame Le Brun’s memoirs that the man who rode 
at the head of the funeral procession of the Czar 
Peter III., clad in a suit of golden armour, died 
from its excessive weight. Is there any authority 
for this statement ? ConsTanTIA. 


Portrait or “Exizapeta, Countess oF 
Dersy.”—There is a mezzotint of this picture of 
Reynolds, engraved by W. Dickinson, and stated 
on the print to have been “ Published May Ist, 
1780, by Dickinson & Watson, 138, New Bond 
Street.” The figure is full-length, holding a chain 
of roses, and leaning on the pedestal of a bust or 
statue, with a parrot on the opposite corner of the 
pedestal. I am told by a friend, a collector 
of mezzotints, that the original picture was at 
Knowsley, that years ago it was cut out of the 
frame and stolen, and that it has never been 
recovered. Can any of your readers inform me 
whether my friend is correct in his assertion ? 

F. 8. A. 

Mains or Honour To tue Lapy Mayoress 
—Are these (of whom I read a few days since in 
the Times) not a novelty? I may be showing my 
ignorance, but I cannot remember having heard of 
such officials before. HERMENTRUDE. 


Louis XV.—Can you inform me where I shall 
find an account of Louis XV. and his doings, as, 
¢g., the proceedings at the Parc au Cerfs? Some 
few years ago I saw a review in the -Times of 
some work of the kind, but cannot discover it in 
the index to that paper. When at Paris last 
month I sought in vain for the likenesses of 
Madame de Pompadour, De Chateau Roux, and 
Du Barry, which I had supposed were at Versailles ; 
I may have overlooked them. But the age isa 
most interesting one, and Voltaire, in his Stécle de 
Lowis XV., does not tell us enough of his private 
history. Geo. J. Stone. 


Davip Riz (or Riez), F.R.S., circa 1765.— 
I shall fee! grateful for any particulars regarding 
the above ; his parents seem to have been in 
Jamaica at the period indicated. 

Avex. Fereussoy, Lieut.-Col. 


Toe Csantry or Sr. BarrTHoLomew, 
Bricuton.—When the large monasteries were 
dissolved by Henry VIII. the smaller ones con- 
tinued to exist, and were not dissolved until the 
first year of Edward VI., under the provisions of 
an Act then passed. The chantry of St. Bar- 





tholomew, which occupied the site of the present 
market, was then dissolved, as I find by references 
in the Corporation title deeds. Where can I find 
the particulars of its possessions? The chantry 
at Brighton is supposed to have belonged to the 
priory of St, Pancras at Lewes. 
Freperick E. Sawyer. 
Brighton. 


GreEenwoop Famity.—The Rev. Robert Green- 
wood was inducted into the rectory of Sessay, 
Yorkshire (in the patronage of Lord Downe), in 
1777, and died there Feb. 10, 1794. He is also 
believed to have been second minister of Snaith 
between 1754 and 1775. Information is requested 
as to his parentage, time and place of birth, school 
and university, marriage, &c. M. A. Woop. 

4, Talbot Place, Blackheath. 


Sir Tuomas Piayer is mentioned in Pepys’s 
Diary and North’s Examen as being Chamberlain 
of London at the time of the Popish Plot. Can 
“N. & Q.” give information as to his pedigree and 
armorial bearings ? , 


Pore: “Tae New Gates at CuiswicK.”— 
Among the short miscellaneous pieces there is one, 
which I read some twenty years ago, with the above 
title, or to the same effect, in some old edition of 
Pope. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” spot me the 
volume wherein I can find it? The allusion, I 
think, refers to the gates still standing at the 
main entrance to Chiswick House. 

G. W. Seprimvus Piesse. 

Chiswick, 


For’s AtLEY.—What part of the opera-house 
was this? It is sometimes mentioned in works of 
the last century, ¢g. in Miss Burney’s Cecilia. 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


A Spayisu History or Auoerers.—Can you 
give me the name and author of any Spanish 
history of Algiers, or the names of any Spanish 
authors who have written about that land ? 

JORGE. 

Dublin. 


FemaLe Cavrcnwarvens.—In Blunt’s Book of 
Church Law, p. 250, there is this note :— 

“ Women householders are liable to be called upon te 

serve the office of churchwarden; but they are only 
burdened with it in rare and exceptional cases.” 
A lady fills the office in the parish of Randwick, 
near Stroud, Gloucestershire. I shail feel much 
obliged for references to any other instances 
throughout the kingdom. ABHBA. 


Joun Davis.—What is known subsequent to 
1805 of this writer, who published at London, in 
1803, Travels of Four and a Half Years in the 
United States, 1798-1802? It seems, from an 
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autobiography appended to Captain Smith and 
Princess Pocahontas: an Indian Tale, which he 
published at Philadelphia in 1805, that he also 
wrote a novel entitled The Wooden Walls Well 
Manned; or, a Picture A a British Frigate, 
which he dedicated to Sir Edmund Nagle. Alli- 
bone and Lowndes give only the title of his travels. 
Joun Warp Deay. 


Wittiam Witson.—In the Gent. Mag., 1826, 
i. 349, mention is made of “Selections from the 
Works of Dr. John Owen, by Rev. William Wil- 
son.” I shall be glad to know who this Mr. 
Wilson was. W. C. B. 


Avurnors or Booxs Waytep.— 

The Adventures of Naufragus. Written by Himself. 
1827.—In the Catalogue of the Advocates’ Library this 
work and Zara ; or, the Black Death: a Poem of the Sea, 
ny the same author, are entered under the name of 

orne, but without Christian name. 

Dialogues in a Library. 1797. 8vo. 

Attila, a Tragedy, and other Poems. 1832. 8vo.— 
This is quite different from Dean William Herbert's 
poem entitled Attila, King of the Huns, published in 
1838. Cc. W. 8. 


Avutnors or Quotations Waytep.— 

“In these gay times, when Pleasure swells her sail, 
That curves in concert with each wanton gale ; 
When upstart Folly, in her tinsel dress, 

Despises modest merit in distress,"’ &c. 
Mars Denrqur. 

“ The human face divine.” M., E. 


[See Paradise Lost, iii. 44.] 


Replies. 
THE “UNIVERSAL HISTORY.” 
(5" S. xii. 168.) 

Gibbon, in his Journal, takes occasion several 
times to mention this celebrated work. Under 
date of Nov. 7, 1763, when discussing the theory 
of the reviewer that the hailstones which completed 
the defeat of the Canaanites were of ordinary size 
only, he says, “ The excellence of the first part of 
this great work is well known.” Again, on Nov. 25, 
he alludes to the preference expressed by the editors 
for the Oriental historians of the Persians, but seems 
himself to esteem more highly the Greek. Lastly, 
Dec. 5, he comments on an extract treating of the 
history of the Macedonians, which, he says, “ is 
executed with much erudition, taste, and judgment.” 
He adds, “This Universal History would be in- 
valuable were all its parts of equal merit. I re- 
member with pleasure that I formed the same 
opinion of this article when I read it at Bath in 
1751. I was then fourteen years old.” 

It may be worth while to note that Voltaire also 
was a reader of this work. In a strain of admirable 
banter, he writes :-— 

“L’ Histoire Universelle anglaise, plus volumineuse que 
Je discours de |'éloquent Bossuet n’est court et resserré, 





n‘avait point encore Les savans qui travaillérent 
depuis avec un juif et deux presbytériens A ce grand 
ouvrage eurent un but tout différent du notre. Ils 
voulaient prouver que la partiedu mont Ararat, sur 
laquelle l’arche de Noé s’arréta, était a l'orient de la 

laine de Sénaar, ou Shinar, ou Séniar ; que la tour de 

abel n‘avait point été batie 4 mauvaise intention; qu'elle 
n’avait qu'une lieue et un quart de hauteur, et non pas 
cent trente lieues, comme des exagérateurs |’avaient dit ; 
que ‘la confusion des langues 4 Babel produisit dans le 
monde les effets les plus heureux et les plus udmirables’ : 
ce sont leurs propres paroles, Ils examinaient avec atten- 
tion lequel avait le mieux calculé, ou du savant Pétau, 
qui comptait six cent vingt-trois milliards six cent douze 
millions d’hommes sur la terre, environ trois siécles apres 
le déluge de Noé; ou du savant Cumberland, qui n’en 
comptait que trois milliards trois cent trente-trois mille. 
Ils recherchaient si Usaphed, roi d'Egypte, était fils ou 
neveu du roi Véneph. Ils ne savaient pourquoi Cayo- 
marat ou Gayoumaras ayant été le premier roi de Perse, 
cependant son petit-fils, Siameck, passa pour étre |’'Adam 
des Hébreux, inconnu a tous les autres peuples. 

“ Pour nous, notre seule intention était d’étudier les 
arts et les moours.”—Fragmens sur [' Histoire, art. i. 

He elsewhere combats the statement of the author 
of the History that Faust was condemned to be 
burnt to death by the Parliament of Paris, but 
admits that his agents, who visited Paris to sell 
the first printed books, were accused of dealing in 
magic, an accusation, he takes occasion to add, 
which had no results (Essat sur les Meurs, chap. 
cxxi.). Wituiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


In Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. ii. p. 553, appears some important in- 
formation about the Ancient Universal History. 
Mr. Nichols, in a notice of Dr. Johnson, writes :— 


“The following letter, which I received only seven 
days before his death, is one of the last that he ever 


wrote :— 
“* Dec. 6, 1784. 
««* The late learned Mr. Swinton of Oxford having one 
day remarked that one man, meaning, I suppose, no man 
but himself. could assign all the parts of the Antient 
Universal History to their proper authors : at the request 
of Sir Robert Chambers, or of myself, gave the account 
which I now transmit to you in his own hand, being 
willing that of so great a work the History should be 
known, and that each writer should receive his due pro- 
portion of praise from posterity. I recommend to you to 
preserve this scrap of literary intelligence in Mr. Swin- 
ton’s own hand, or to deposit it in the Museum, that the 
veracity of this 5 may never be doubted. 
ore am, 
“* Sir, 
“Your most humble Servant, 
“Sam, JOHRSON. 
“Mr. Swinton: The History of the Carthaginians, 
Numidians, Mauritanians, Getulians, Garamantes, Mela- 
no Geetulians, Nigrite, Cyrenaica, Marmarica, the Regio 
Syrtica, Turks, Tartare, and Moguls, Indians, Chinese; 
Dissertation on the Peopling of America, Dissertation on 
the Independency of the Arabs. The Cosmogony, and 
a small part of the History immediately following, by 
Mr. Sale,—To the Birth of Abraham, chiefly by Mr. 
Shelvock,— History of the Jews, Gauls, and Spaniards ; 
and Xenophon’s Retreat, by Mr. Psalmanezar,—His- 
tory of the Persians, and of the Constantinopolitan Em- 
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ire, by Dr. Campbell,—History of the Romans, by 
er. 


“The original of the above letter, agreeably to Dr. 
Johnson’s desire, is deposited in the British Museum. It 
was also printed, at the time it was sent, by the Doctor’s 
express desire, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. liv. 
p. 892. The date of it will show that, amidst the pangs 
of illness, the love of truth, and an attachment to the 
interests of Literature, were still predominant. Hisletter, 
I may add, appeared in public not only by his permission, 
but by his express desire. And it may be matter of some 
exultation to Mr. Urban, whom Dr. Johnson always 
acknowledged to have been one of his earliest patrons, 
that the Gentleman's Magazine should have been by him 
selected as the repository of perhaps the last scrap he 
ever dictated for the press.” 

A. B. Mippteroy. 

The Close, Salisbury. 


I possess the 1747 edition of the Universal His- 
tory, in twenty volumes, printed by T. Osborne, 
Gray’s Inn, A. Millar, Strand, &c. It answers to 
the description given by your correspondent, except 
that in the thirteenth volume the date changes to 
1748. Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary mentions 
Swinton, Campbell, and Bower as being writers in 
this work. I have always considered it a most 
valuable work, and, on account of its copious index, 
most useful to refer to on all subjects connected 
with ancient history. Having read the whole work 
through many years since, I formed so favourable 
an opinion of it that Iam generally satisfied with 
the information it gives me whenever I have occa- 
sion to consult it. H. E. WIvxrnson. 

Anerley, 8.E. 





Earty Book Auctions: Rare CaTALocues 
(5" §. xii. 28, 95, 103, 171, 211.)—A few remarks 
may be allowed in answer to your correspondents. 

1. Auctio Davisiana, 1689. The names ap- 
pended to this poem in the Muse Anglicane simply 
furnish a key to the characters introduced. The 
author was no doubt George Smalridge (B. A., Ch. 
Ch., 1686 ; afterwards Bp. of Bristol). 

2. The book auction mentioned by A. as taking 
place in Oxford in 1687 is the same as the one 
usually called Bowman’s, he being the bookseller 
— to conduct the auction. It took place 
on Feb. 28, 1686-7, and succeeding days, and it is 
noteworthy that in the preface to the catalogue 
reference is made to “ the two former auctions ” in 
Oxford, implying that this was the third. The 
“two former” I believe to have been the first two 
parts of Rich. Davis’s, in 1686. 

As no Cambridge correspondent has come for- 
ward, I may suggest that the first book auction 
held there was on June 30, 1686. The catalogue 
is entitled Bibliotheca Castelliana, comprising the 
library of Dr. Edm. Castell, Professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge. The sale took place “edibus Rob. 
Skyrings, apud insignum (sic) Aquile et Infantis 
ex adverso Ecclesia S. Benedicti Cantab.. .. per 


As many of your readers perry do not possess 
the second series of “N. & Q.,” I may repeat a 
reference given there (xi. 463), and say that one of 
the best papers on the subject of book auctions 
from 1676 to 1788 is to be found in the Gent. 
Mag., vol. lviii. pp. 1066-9 (1788), written by 
Richard Gough, and reprinted with notes in 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, vol. iii. pp. 608 et sqq. 

Fama. 

Oxford. 


Lazarus Seaman is not an unknown man, to be 
remembered only by his book auction. He was a 
member of the Assembly of Divines, and at one 
time chaplain to the Earl of Northumberland. 
He was also minister of All Hallows, Bread Street, 
London, and master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
where there is still preserved a journal written ts 
him, in which he has recorded the events that took 
place within the college from 1645 to 1657. He was 
a member of the Committee for ejecting Scandalous 
Ministers, for London and the counties of Cam- 
bridge and Huntingdon. In October, 1648, 
Charles I. proposed certain questions concerning 
Presbyterian government, which were referred by 
the Commissioners, who waited upon him in the 
Isle of Wight, to four ministers who were in attend- 
ance, viz. Marshall, Vines, Caryll, and Seaman. 

He was ejected from the headship of Peterhouse 
and his living of All Hallows at the Restoration, 
and afterwards lived mostly in Warwick Court, 
London, where he died about September 9, 1675. 
Wood, Ath. Ox., ed. 1721, ii. 593 ; Scobell, Acts 
and Ord., ii. 340; Whitelocke, Mem., 431; Hist. 
MSS. Com. Rep., i. 77. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“ Waprerep ” (5% §S. xi. 264, 339; xii. 397.)— 
R. R. seems to have read my note very carelessly, 
for there was nothing in it to justify his suggestion 
that I would explain forslyngered “to mean only 
blows given with a flail.” I presume he does not 
intend this expression to be interpreted accordin 
to its strictly grammatical sense, otherwise it woul 
be equivalent to charging me with not knowing 
a verb from a noun ; but, be that as it may, the 
fact is that I have not once mentioned the word in 
question nor in any way alluded to it, so that I 
am quite at a loss to discover what can have put so 
erroneous an idea into R. R.’s head. I said that I 
believed the noun slingeren in the Low German 
Reinke (v. '725) to mean a flail, and this meaning, 
in this particular passage, I hold to be confirmed 
by the parallel passages which I quoted from the 
Flemish Reinaert and the old Latin Reinardus. 
The Dutch verb slingeren suggested to Caxton his 
forslyngered, and I think it would not be easy to 
find an English word more expressive of Bruin’s 
treatment at the hands of Lantfert and his com- 
panions. The two passages quoted by R. R. are 





Edoardum Millingtonum, Bibliopolam Lond.” 





altogether beside the mark, the words there used, 
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forslongen, slonked, and slange, being equivalent to 
the Dutch verslonden, past tense of verslinden, 
which, like the German verschlingen (or herunter 
schlingen), means “to swallow” : “Soe nae heeftse 
dese onghenadige dief verslonden ” (“ In such wyse 
hath this theef forslongen them”). Reynard is 
likely enough to have verslonden or forslongen the 
young rooks and chickens, but he would not have 
benefited his stomach much by forslyngering, i.e. 
thrashing, them. R. R. has confounded two words 
which, although somewhat alike in appearance, 
have totally different meanings. F. Norcare. 


Toru Dorr (5* §, xii. 325, 370.)—The account 
of Toru Dutt (whom I must entirely refuse to 
stigmatize as Miss) which J. B. has quoted from 
Triibner’s Record for February, 1877, was unknown 
to me when I wrote last; and I would fain inquire 
of the writer of that account, or of any other person, 
as to the date and other particulars of Govind 
Chundra Dutt’s residence in England with his 
daughters. I have for years past been in the 
habit of occasionally meeting picturesque and more 
or less distinguished Orientals, at the houses (for 
instance) of Mrs. Leo Hunter and her congenial 
friends ; but I have only once, under such con- 
ditions, met a female Oriental, and she was con- 
siderably modified, to suit our Northern atmosphere. 
When, therefore, I learn that two Hindoo girls— 
and such accomplished and remarkable girls as 
Toru and Aru Dutt—lived for a year with their 
father at Cambridge and attended lectures there, 
and lived in the rural south of England, where their 
native dress and complexion and manners must have 
been wholly strange, I own to a strong desire that 
some who may have known them thus would tell 
us more about these things, and especially would 
tell us whether their talents were properly recog- 
nized by those among whom they lived. The 
life of Englishmen in India is well understood ; 
not so the life of Hindoos, of Hindoo ladies, in 
England. I had speech lately with a Brahmin 
who told me that he had settled with his family in 
Blankshire, in order to “ cultivate” the Borough of 
Roundo ; and I thought his case unique till I 
read J. B.’s article. There is, to be sure, the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh; he is no Hindoo, 
indeed, but he is at present the typical example of 
an Oriental resident among us. What contrasts of 
East and West were to be seen, when he lived at 
Mulgrave Castle! what stir of gallant-looking 
Sikhs along the shores of Streoneshalh— walking 
and riding, hawk on fist, by the many-sounding 
sea, as the Wikings may have done on the same 
spot a thousand years before ! A. J. M. 


Cow ey anv Pops (5" §, xii. 265.)—There can 
hardly be a doubt that Pope had Flatman’s Thought 
of Death before him—in his mind’s eye at least— 
when he wrote his ode, The opening lines of the 








two poems present a very close and suggestive ° 


resemblance. The Thought of Death opens thus: 
“ When on my sick-bed I languish, 
Full of sorrow, full of anguish, 
Fainting, grasping, trembling, crying, 
Panting, groaning, speechless, dying ” ; 
and it is not difficult to see the parallelism in the 
beginning of the Dying Christian :— 
“ Vital —_ of heavenly flame, 
Quit, ch quit this mortal frame ! 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying ; 
Oh the pain, the bliss of dying !” 
The opening of Pope’s second stanza— 
“Hark ! they whisper; angels say, 
‘Sister spirit, come away, ” 
has its prototype in Flatman’s 
“ Methinks I hear some gentle spirit say, 
* Be not fearful, come away.’ ” 
In other respects Pope’s poem is independent, and 
it has over such a poem as Flatman’s all the 
advantage of condensed energy of thought and 
expression, and of perfect artistic grouping, such 
as only Pope could give. The question of imitation 
in this case should never be considered as finally 
adjusted apart from Pope’s own words. In the 
first place, the translation he made of Adrian’s 
lines, in his first letter on the subject to Steele, 
should be compared with the ode as it stands, 
This is the version as it was appended to the 
letter :-— 
“ Ah fleeting Spirit ! wand'ring fire, 
That long hath warm’d my tender breast, 
Must thou no more this frame inspire ? 
No more a pleasing chearful guest ? 
Whither, ah whither art thou flying! 
To what dark, undiscover'd shore? 
Thou seem’st all trembling, shiv’ring, dying, 
And Wit and Humour are no more!” 

Some correspondence on the subject, with special 
reference to the motive of Adrian’s verses, having 
created a fresh interest in the psychological problem 
involved, Steele wrote at length to see whether 
Pope would compose a similar set of verses for 
music, In reply, the ode in its present form was 
forwarded, along with the following note :— 

“T do not send you word I will do, but have already 
done the thing you desire of me. You have it (as Cowley 
calls it) just warm from the brain. It came to me 
first moment I waked this morning: Yet, you'll see, it 
was not so absolutely ee. but that I had in my 
head not only the verses of Adrian, but the fine fragment 
of Sappho, &c.” 

This is frank enough, so far as it goes, and it is 
just possible that the writer means his correspondent 
to infer that any indebtedness to English poets is 
amply covered by his stately “ &c.” 

THomas BAYNE. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


“Wuittiine” (5" §. xii. 248.)— 
“To whittle. To cut or dress with a knife. The 


word as well as the practice of whittling for am 
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js so much more common with us, especially in New 
England, than in the old country, that its use may not 
improperly be regarded as an Americanism. ‘ Dexterity 
with the pocket knife is part of a Nantucket education ; 
but I am inclined to think the propensity is national. 
Americans must and will whittle.’ N. p. Willis.” — 
Bartlett’s Dictionary of Americanisms. 


F, W. J. 
Bolton Percy, Tadcaster. 


Shakspeare, in Timon of Athens, Act v. sc. 2, 
uses the word “whittle” for knife, hence the 
verb whittle, “to cut,” and the name for the 
American custom of idly cutting wood with a 
pocket knife to pass time. The words quoted 
may be understood, “idly cutting chips and sunning 
themselves, instead of putting their hands to the 
handle of the plough with a view to honest work.” 

Jostan Miuuszr, M.A. 


A “penny whittle” is used in Oxfordshire to 
describe a cheap pocket knife, the edge of which 
could hardly be sharpened sufficiently to cut its 
owner’s finger. G, J. Dew. 

Lower Heyford, Oxon. 


Tue Works or Joseruus (5™ §, xii. 309.)— 
The late Mr. David Laing wrote for the Shake- 
speare Society an introduction to accompany 
Lodge’s Reply to Stephen Gosson’s Schoole of Abuse, 
&c., 1853, in which he gave a complete list of the 
works of Thomas Lodge. He refers to this trans- 
lation of Josephus, and states that it “ passed 
through seven editions between 1602 and 1670, 
and can only be considered of small pecuniary 
value.” I possess a copy of the first edition of 
1602, and, having paid some attention to the writ- 
ings of Thomas Lodge, I may be allowed to state 
that the rarity of this translation of Josephus is 
not great and that its commercial value may be 
reckoned in shillings. Lodge also translated the 
works of Seneca, the first edition of which appeared 
in 1614, and this, like the Josephus, is both common 
and of “ small pecuniary value.” 

If Mr. Press comes upon a perfect copy of the 
first edition of Lodge’s Rosalynde, 1590, it would 
be worth its weight in gold, and, in reality, much 
more. Ss. 


“To SPEAK IN LUTESTRING” (5 §, xii. 287.)— 
What Junius meant by this expression may per- 
haps be shown by comparing it with a similar 
phrase in his letter To the Printer of the Public 
Advertiser, May 22, 1771, “ Which, to speak with 
the Duke of Grafton, I accidentally met with this 
morning in the course of my reading.” So when, 
on May 28 following, he says, “ Which, to speak 
in lutestring, I met with this morning in the course 
of my reading,” it seems very much as though he 
had said “to speak in the most superfine manner.” 
In a curiously annotated copy of Junius of 1798 I 
have an old MS. note to this expression, “ Finest 
silk, sericum nitidissimum.” Epwarp Sotty. 





A query on this expression by Varro was in- 
serted in “N. & Q.,” 1* 5. iii, 188. No answer 
appeared for some time, but in vol. viii. p. 202, 
Mr. Fraser explained it to mean “to speak as 
another man’s echo”; and at p. 523 Mr. Ketway 
compared the phrase with Shakspere’s Love's 
Labour ’s Lost, Act v. sc. 8— 

“Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise,” 

and added: “Junius intended to ridicule such 
kind of affectation by persons who were, or ought 
to have been, grave senators.” The former of these 
found his sense of the words by a comparison with 
a lute sounding in unison with another ; the latter, 
by a comparison with a kind of silk called “ lute- 
string or lustring.” Ep. MARSHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


In Woodfall’s Junius “I met with this morning 
in the course of my reading” is printed, very un- 
usually, in italics. Hence, and from the mention 
of privilege, and from the whole tone and tenor of 
the letter, it seems more probable that he had 
heard it in the House of Commons. So also, 
though the occurrence was on April 8, he delays 
his letter till the 28th, apparently that he may be 
able to quote from the journals of the House. 
While, therefore, I have never met with the phrase 
elsewhere, I suggest that he means : I speak as a 
lutestring sounds, gently and not articulately—I 
speak not outspokenly or plainly, but by way of 
subterfuge. B. N. 


Lorp Farrrax AND Grorcr Wasnineton (5% 
S. xii. 169.)— The Fairfaxes of England and Ame- 
rica, by Rev. E D. Neill, published in 1868 by 
Joel Munsell, Albany, New York, U.S.A., contains 
a letter from the Earl of Buchan, dated Oct. 20, 
1798, in which he writes : “ In relation to my kins- 
man Charles, Lord Fairfax of Ernley and Gilling, 
he was descended from William, the third son of 
Thomas, the first viscount; I from the second, 
whose name was Henry.” This Henry became the 
rector of Bolton Percy and retired under the Act 
of 1662. His son Henry became the fourth Lord 
Fairfax, and the fourth lord’s son, Henry, married 
Anna Harrison, of South Cave, and the Rev. Bryan, 
the eighth Lord Fairfax, was his descendant. 
A Henry Washington married a sister of Anna 
Harrison, of South Cave, and his son Richard 
Washington in 1710, with other members of his 
family, resided in London. 

In the same book the Earl of Buchan, under 
date of Jan. 14, 1799, writes, in reference to 
Washington, to Rev. Bryan, eighth Lord Fairfax, 
as follows : “I have greatly revered the character 
of our illustrious kinsman ever since the year 
1766, when I first became acquainted with it.” 
Buchan, Fairfax, and Washington were kinsmen. 
It remains for some one to trace the exact relation- 
ship. DELLIEN. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, U.S.A. 
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Porrrair or Queen Catuenrive Parr (5 8. 
xii, 247.)—In the first Special Exhibition of Na- 
tional Portraits at South Kensington, in 1866, there 
was & portrait of this queen which is said to have 
been painted by Holbein. It was thus described 
in the catalogue: “Full-length; small jewelled 
head-dress, low over-robe, with wide furred sleeves, 
holding pink in her hands. On panel, 70 in. by 
34 in. ; lent by Mr. Richard Booth.” A photo- 
graph of this picture may be found in the Art 
Library of the South Kensington Museum. Dr. 
Woltmann does not class it among the genuine 


works of Holbein. Joszra CuNDALL. 
Surbiton Hill, 


There is a fine large engraving of Mr. R. Booth’s 
portrait of this queen in Baker’s History of North- 
amptonshire, drawn by E. Pretty from a painting 
by Holbein, engraved by W. S. Wilkinson, pre- 
sented to Mr. Baker by John Booth, Esq., of 


Glendon Hall. Joun TAaYLor. 
Northampton. 


“Ciever” (5% §. xii. 268, 375.)—Mr. MarHew 
calls attention to a statement ‘in my Dictionary, 
p. 114, and immediately below gives a quotation 
for the word cliver in the Bestiary. Had he taken 
the trouble to read my article, he would have found 
that I not only quote this cliver from the Bestiary, 
but discuss it. TL lso ive the reference to Chaucer, 
Prol., 84 (as cited by Mr. MarsHatt), and I discuss 
that. Is it asking too much that those who refer 
to my book will take the trouble to read the articles 
through, and that those who do not know of my 
book should try to find an opportunity of consulting 
it before making “new” philological notes? My 
own — is strongly in favour of the etymology 
from deliver, not from cliver. See the evidence. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Fiske anp Gosnotp Famities (5 S. xii. 367.) 
—Mnr. Larpenr’s pedigree, which he calls a skele- 
ton descent, is incorrect. It should be thus as 
regards the Windsor family :— 

William, 2nd Lord Windsor,— Margaret, heiress of William 
ob. Aug. 20, 1558. Sambourne, of Southcote. 


Hon. Walter Windsor,— Margaret, d. of Sir Geoffrey Pole. 
sixth son. 





= aaa 
Edward Windsor Margaret, dau. of William 
James Peshall. Windsor. 
The Winifrede Windsor, wife of John Gosnell, 
referred to might be a daughter of Hon. Walter. 
Collins gives no information. ©. G. H. 


The Gosnells till lately held lands at Bentley, 
near Ipswich. My cousin Mr. John Desborough 
Walford, of Museum Street, Ipswich, who has 
taken by royal licence the additional name of Gos- 
nell, after his mother, heiress of the late John 


Gosnell, Esq., of Bentley, will doubtless be able to 

give Mr. Larpent the information that he desires 

on this subject. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


See Davy’s collections and pedigrees for Suffolk, 
contained in the Additional part of the Harleian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, with about 
twenty-five or more pages of divers matters relating 
to either family, such as monumental inscriptions, 
extracts of wills, and other notes. 

Jures C. H. Perir. 

26, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 


“ Cuapet vE Fer” (5 S. xii. 368.)—This was, 
in fact, a chapeau de fer—an iron hat, round topped 
and broad brimmed, worn by light troops, also by 
knights on the march, like a modern forage cap, as 
a relief from the ponderous helmet. It was no 
doubt a Norman importation. In the assize of 
arms ordered by Henry II. in 1181: “ Every lay- 
man having in chattels ten marks shall have a 
haubergeon and an iron cap and lance [capelet ferri 
et lanceam]” (New Rymer, i. 37). 

By the 20th Ric. II. (1396) the cfficials only of 
the crown were privileged to go armed, wearing the 
chapel de fer, &c. :— 

* Et outre ce, que nul seignur, chivaler, nautre, petit 
ne grant, aile ne chivache par noet ne jour armez, ne 
porte palet ne chapelle de ferre, nautre armure sur la 
peine susdicte: Sauvez et exceptz les officiers et ministres 
ew enfaisantz leurs offices,” &c.— Stats. of the Realm, 
Lt . 

It is often referred to in Froissart. Possibly by 
removing the brim it was supplanted by the bas- 
sinet, which became the war Srofeten at the end 
of the fourteenth century. Daniel (Milice Fran- 
cotse, t. i. 1. vi.) held that opinion : “ O’étoit un 
casque leger, sans visiere et sans gorgerin, comme 
ce qu’on a depuis appellé Bacinet.” 

8. D. Scorr. 

Sir E. Lanpseer ayp THE Lion (5 S. xii. 
383.}—The Mr. Christmas whom Mr. Weston 
knew was a pupil of Haydon’s with Bewick, C. 
and T. Landseer, and, less closely, E. Landseer. 
He is represented in a satirical print, published in 
Elmes’s Annals of the Fine Arts, 1818, with the 
former three in the act of copying one of Raphael’s 
“cartoons,” which in this year was lent to the 
British Institution. Mr. Christmas wears very big 
boots, a large collar, and long hair. The print is 
called “A Master in the Grand Style and his 
Pupils.” F. G. 8. 


Tae “ Comic Roscrus ” (5% 8. xii. 269, 377.)— 
I do not think the late Charles Sloman was ever 
known as the Comic Roscius, or, in fact, was ever 
an actor. He was well known in London as 
an improvisatore ; he made his first appearance 
in public at the old White Conduit House in 


1824, and performed at supper-rooms and music- 





halls for more than forty years. He was born in 
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1808, and died in the Strand Union workhouse 
July 22, 1870 ; he composed both the words and 
music of the song called The Maid of Judah, which 
hada great sale. The real name of the actor known, 
half a century ago, as the Roscius of the Surrey side 
was Frank Huntley, who held at one time a good 
position at Covent Garden Theatre, but un- 
fortunately gave way to habits of intemperance. 
His last professional engagement was at the 
Coburg Theatre ; he died in Union Place, Lock’s 
Fields, Walworth, in 1830, in the forty-ninth year 
of his age. Freperic Boasr. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8. W. 


Tne BistiocRapay oF THE LITERATURE CON- 


6, 36, 71, 89, 110, 158, 192, 257, 335.)—I have in 
A New Miscellany, printed in 1730— 


30. On the Controversy between Mr. Pope and Mr. 
Theobald, 1729. 

“In Pope's melodious Verse the Graces smile ; 

In Theobald’s is display'd sagacious Toil ; 

The Critic's Ivy crowns his subtle Brow, 

While in Pope’s Numbers Wit and Musick flow. 

These Bards, so Fortune will'd, were mortal Foes, 

And all Parnassus in their Quarrel rose ; 

This, the due Cause of their contending rage, 

Who best could blanch dark Shakspear’s blotted Page. 

Apollo heard—and judg'd each Party’s Plea, 

And thus pronounc’.: th’ irrevocable Decree ; 

Theobald, ‘tis thine to share what Shakspear writ, 

But Pope shall reign supreme in Poesy and Wit.” 

31. I have also The Gentleman’s Miscellany, 
1730, in which is this dedication :— 

“To the most fallibly fallible Pope Alexander, or 
Alexander Pope, Keeper of the Profund, Vicar of the 
Dunciad, Blunder-Master-General of Dramatic Poetry, 
Lord Paramount-would-be of Mount Parnassus, and Le- 
gate a latere from the Dean and the Doctor, &c., the fol- 
lowing Miscellany is most humbly Submitted and 
address'd, by his very Respectful Humble Servant, 

“ Burrerrty Maccor.” 
Wm. FREELove. 


The cream, or, to speak more correctly, the scum, 





of Dennis’s pamphlet upon the Essay on Criticism 

is given in Johnson’s Life of Pope. I should infer 

that Dennis's publication is very scarce, as Mr. 

Cunningham gives no description of it in his notes, 

while he describes fully the other reviews of this 

foul-mouthed critic. Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 
2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


“Srrane” (5% §, xii. 89, 115, 156, 256, 378.)— 
I have since come across the following instance of 
strange as a verb neuter :— 

“*Ye wise men of Bristol,’ said he, ‘I s/razge at you, 
that you will stand here and heara man speak and affirm 
that which he cannot make good.’”"—George Fox, Jour- 
nal or Historical Account of his Life, &c., 1656, ed. 1852, 


vol, i. p. 269, 
8. J. H. 


“Dorrer” (5% §. xii. 147.)—The Doppers 


sect of the Transvaal Boers, who think they are 
leading the way to the Land of Canaan. They 
have various eccentricities of dress, rejecting skirts 
to their jackets, something like the White Quakers 
a few years ago common amongst us. Their theo- 
logy is founded on the most extreme views of the 
Old Testament, “Smite them hip and thigh” being 
to the heathen their words of peace. Nearly three 
hundred of them, who left the Transvaal in 1875-6 on 
their way to Goshen, have now perished in Ovampo- 
land from starvation, leaving a few women and 
children, who are real objects of charity. The 
Cape Dutch dialect requires a dictionary of its own, 
and Tauchnitz is of little use for many local terms. 
H. Hatt. 
Lavender Hill. 


Josepuus (5 S. xii. 230.)—Mr. Spence will 
find Annas, the Sagan or deputy of Caiaphas, men- 
tioned in the Antiquities of the Jews, bk. xviii. 
chap. ii. § 2. Kitto remarks, under the article 
“ Caiaphas,” “ The names of Annas and Caiaphas 
are coupled by Luke, ‘ Annas and Caiaphas being 
the high priests,’ and this has given occasion to no 
small amount of discussion.” The only opinions 
worth notice are the one cited under “ Annas,” 
viz., that while Caiaphas was the high priest 
recognized by the Roman authorities, Annas was 
the high priest recognized by the Jews as enjoying 
that office de jure divino ; and the opinion that, 
while Caiaphas was the high priest, Annas was 
his vicar or deputy, called in the Hebrew (73D) 


Sagan. WituiamM Teco, F.R.HLS. 


Evias Horrer’s Epition or THE Hesrew 
Biste (5% §. xii. 369) was first published at 
Hamburg in 1587. Its title-page shows its value : 

“ Biblia Hebraica eleganti et majuscula Charactorum 

Forma, qua ad facilem Sanctz Linguze et Scripture 
Intelligentiam novo Compendio, primo statim Intuitu, 
Litterz radicales, et serviles, deficientes et quiescentes, 
Situ et Colore discernuntur.” 
It was reissued in 1588, “ cum Cubo Alphabetico 
Sancte Hebree Lingue.” Copies usually sell 
abroad for some twenty marks, and in London at 
20s. to 30s. J. B. 


If Mr. Mant refers to Pettigrew’s Bibliotheca 
Sussexiana, vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 160 and 161, Nos. 27, 
28, and 29 of Hebrew Bibles, he will see his 
Hebrew Bible described. It is Hutter and Wolder’s 
Bible of 1587 and 1588 without the Cube. 

Henry Joun ATKINSON. 


Havntep Hovsgs (5 §. xii. 246.)— Harrison 
gives another reason for building men up in walls : 
“ Finallie, such as hauing wals and banks neere vnto 
the sea, and doo suffer the same to decaie (after con- 
venient admonition) whereby the water entereth and 
drowneth vp the countrie, are by a certeine ancient cus- 
tome apprehended, condemned, and staked in the breach, 
where they remaine for ever as parcell of the foundation 
of the new wall that is to be made vpon them, as I haue 





(Dipper, or Anabaptist) are an advanced Puritan 
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heard reported.”—Harrison’s Description of England, 
bk. ii. chap. xi. p. 229 (New Shakspere Society reprint, 
1877). 

, Witutiam Georce Brack. 

“Bopains” (5" S. xii, 286.)—I think there can 
be no doubt that the word bobbins is the same as 
bavins, bavines, bevins = bundles of small twigs or 
brushwood for firing, the cognate b and v being 
interchanged. Halliwell has the word, and the 
following references are given in Toone’s Etymolog. 
Dict., sub voce :— 

“ There is no fire : make a little blaze with a bavin.” 
Florio’s Second Frutes. 
“ Bavins will have their flashes and youth their fancies.” 
Old Play, Mother Bombie. 
“ With shallow jesters and rash bavin wits 
Soon kindled and soon burned.” 
1 K. Hen. 1V. 

I have never heard the word bobbins except on 
the Kentish seaboard, and should conjecture that 
bavine may be of French origin, as are many words 
and names there locally used, evidently adopted 
through intercourse with the opposite coast. 

J. Hursert Giover. 


I lived in Kent some thirty years ago, and was 
compelled by the high price of coal to burn the 
faggots mentioned by Mr. Soxty, but we called 
them bavins or bavvins. This was near Shooter's 
Hill, on Bexley Heath. Bor.eav. 


Tae Mryiatore Patter Spencer (5" §. xii. 
309.)—Jarvis Spencer is the only painter of the 
name known, I think. Edwards relates an interest- 
ing anecdote of Jarvis Spencer. He was a gentle- 
man’s servant, and a portrait painter having done 
a likeness of one of the family he was asked what 
he thought of it. He said é thought he could 
copy it. He was allowed to try, succeeded, and 
became a fashionable painter. It is likely enough 
that he did not know how to spell and might in 
error have put @ for J to his early pictures. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 

“ James Spencer painted portraits in miniature, 
and lastly in enamel, with some merit. He died 
October 30, 1763” (Hor. Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting, 1872, p. 373). Ep. MARsHALL. 


English painter in miniature and on enamel ; f1. 
eighteenth century (Phillips’s Dict. of Biographical 
Reference, Lond., 1871). Noman. 


Dr. J. Foster (5 S. xii. 289.)—The present 
Rector of Lincoln, in his edition of Pope’s Satires 
and Epistles for the Clarendon Press Series, second 
edit., 1874, has this note (p. 159) :— 

“* Modest Foster.’'—Dr. James Foster, a Nonconformist 
minister of great popularity in the city of London. The 
Sunday Evening Lecture, begun in 1728, which he 
earried on for twenty years at the Old Jewry, was re- 
sorted to by persons of every rank, station, and quality.” 

Ep. MarsHatt, 





Pope’s “modest Foster” was, as J. F. con- 
jectures, Dr. James Foster. Born in Exeter, 1697, 
he was originally an Independent, but joined the 
Baptists and was pastor of Barbican Chapel for 
nearly twenty years, officiating also as lecturer in 
Old Jewry. He attended Lord Kilmarnock to the 
scaffold, a painful duty, which made a melancholy 
and permanent impression on his own spirits. His 
works comprise A Defence of Revelation, in reply 
to Tindal ; Tracts on Heresy ; and Discourses on 
Natural Religion and Social Virtue. I am in- 
debted to Maunder for these facts, but know 
nothing of Dr. Foster’s sermons or crest. 

W. Wuistox, 


I have a copy of the second edition of Dr. Foster's 
sermons, “ printed in London for J. Noon, at the 
White Hart in Cheapside, 1733.” 

Wa. FREELOovE. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Frotssart’s “ Romance or Metrapor” (5% §, 
xii. 288.)—So far as I know this poem is still un- 
published, and a MS. of it is preserved in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. The full title 
would be Melyador, ou le Chevalier au Soleil @Or. 
I do not know if the subject is kindred to the 
Spanish romance about the “ Knight of the Sun,” 
the title of which I append here with some rough 
bibliographical information :— 

“ Ortuiiez de Calahorra (Diego). Espejo de Principes 

y cavalleros, en el qual en tres libros, se cuentan los 
immortales hechos de cavallero del Febo y de su her- 
mano Rosicler. Medina del Campo, Francesco del Canto, 
1583, fol.” 
This edition only contains the first part. The 
second part was published in the edition given at 
Valladolid in 1586, fol., and the third in that of 
Alcala de Henares, 1589, fol. There is still a 
fourth part, attributed to Feliciano de Silva, which 
is to be found in the edition of 1623, Caragoga, 
2 vols. fol. 

An Italian translation of the first three parts 
was published at Venice by the heirs of Altobello 
Salicato, in 3 vols. 8vo., 1610. Frangois de Rosset 
and Louis Douet translated it into French, Paris, 
1620-26, 8 vols. 8vo. An abridgment of the 
same romance was published at Paris in 1780, 
2 vols, 12mo., and wrongly attributed to the Comte 
de Tressan. Henri GavssERoN. 

Ayr Academy. 


“ Lapurnom” (5 §. xii. 69, 157, 378.)—The 
Notes on Natural History, cited by Mr. Sixes, 
must be an amusing book if it contains many 
suggestions like that of the derivation of laburnum 
from Pare bois. Once more, for about the tenth 
time, let me press the value of chronology in 
etymology. How could Pliny, who uses the word 
laburnum, have learnt French centuries before 
French was invented ? 

The suggestion that laburnum is another form of 
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alburnum is, of course, a guess, but it is within 
the bounds of reason. It merely assumes a cor- 
ruption of alb- to lab-, by the shifting of J, and is 
remarkably illustrated by the cognation usually 
assumed between the Latin labor (for rabor) and 
the German arbeit, on which see Curtius. 
Water W. SKEAr. 


Cartes Westey’s anp Sir W. Jownes’s 
“Tings on AN Infant” (5% §. xi. 365, 430.)— 
Having occasion a few days ago to refer to a little 
work intituled “ Les Paroles Remarquables, les Bon 
Mots et les Maximes des Orientauz: traduction de 
leurs Ouvrages en Arabe, en Persan, et en Ture,” I 
lighted on the following maxime :— 

“Vous qui pleuriez au moment de votre naissance, 
pendant que les amis de la maison se réjouissoient et 
rioient, effurcez-vous de faire en sorte que vous vous ré- 
jouissiez et que vous riez dans le tems qu’ils pleureront 
a l’heure de votre mort.” 

My copy was printed at the Hague in 1694, 
“suivant la copie imprimée a Paris,” and the sig- 
nature to the dedication shows that the author was 
A. Galland. Brunet makes no mention of the 
book, but the writer was probably the Ant. Galland 
to whom Brunet attributes “la traduction des 
Mille et une Nuits” published at Paris, 1704-17. 

C. Ross. 


Books PUBLISHED BY SupscripTion (5 §. xii. 
68, 117, 150, 198.)—I have a large atlas, printed 
in 1721, which contains not only the names of 
1726 subscribers, but also their arms. I have also 
the Grammar of Heraldry, in which is inserted 
“A List of the Subscribers with their Arms.” 

Wm. FREELOvVE. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Baskerville’s Milton has a distinguished list of 
subscribers, about nine hundred. Pine’s Horace 
has a list numbering about five hundred, including 
many foreign names. Q. D. 


Ricnarpson tue Novetist’s Hovse (5 §, 
xii. 264, 295, 318, 337, 358.)—G. F. B.’s notions 
about the position of the right-hand house are, I 
imagine, far more curious than the correct theory 
of F.G. G. F. B. says, “Surely if two houses 
are standing side by side, the right-hand house is 
on the right hand of a spectator in front of them.” 
Should G. F. B. be correct, then in looking at a 
coat of arms the dexter side he calls the sinister. 
In meeting a friend, he naturally shakes his 
friend’s left hand. An officer facing his men tells 
them to “right about”; they, according to his 
theory, face to the left. How about the rule of 
the street? Who has to turn out of the way, being 
Opposite to each other ? wo B 


Tue Avtnor or “Pex Owen”: Dr. Macrxy 
(5" §. xii. 263, 298, 374.)—I am not surprised 
that OLpnar Hams objects to accept my belief 
48 to the authorship of this work without further 





evidence. I have, therefore, referred to Barham’s 
Life and Remains of Hook (vol. i. p. 7), where 
the writings of James Hook, the elder brother of 
Theodore, are detailed, and amongst them Pen 
Owen and Percy Mallory. Mr. Barham says that 
in Pen Owen Mr. Hook has sketched his friend 
Tom Sheridan, son of the Sheridan, under the name 
of Tom Sparkle. In the short memoir of Maginn 
given as prefatory to the Shakespeare Papers, pub- 
lished in 1860, some of Maginn’s works are named, 
but there is no mention of Pen Owen or Percy 
Mallory in this list. I have always heard my 
father, who knew both Theodore Hook and Dr. 
Maginn well, speak of the works in question as by 
James Hook. Therefore I used the words “I be- 
lieve,” though I should have added my reason for 
doing so. Theodore Hook’s elder brother, James, 
also wrote Publicola, a satire on the writings of 
the infidel school, and assisted his father in the 
composition of Diamond cut Diamond, brought 
out at Covent Garden for the benefit of Mrs, 
Mountain. GerorcEe BEntTLey. 
Upton, Slough. 


Text ror A Lycu-cate (5" §. xii. 268, 294, 
397.)—“ Thy brother shall rise again.” 
ERMENTRUDE. 


Tue Lecenp or Litrtecote Haut (5* §. xii. 
389.)—A paper on this subject by F. K. J. Shen- 
ton, containing what purports to be a faithful 
version of the legend as told in the country side, 
will be found in Once a Week, New Series, No. 43, 
for Oct. 27, 1866. The writer mentions that a 
very minute description of Littlecote Hall is in 
Britten’s Beauties of England and Wales and in 
a note to Scott’s Rokeby. The article in Once 
a Week contains a picturesque view of the hall. 

C. H. E. Carmicnart, 


First APPEARANCE OF Miss Srepuens (5 §. 
xii. 329, 357.) —The following contemporary notice 
may prove of interest. On Saturday evening, 
July 13, 1816, a Miss Merry made her début at the 
Lyceum Theatre. In Bell’s Weekly Messenger of 
the next day there appeared a criticism of the 
performance which commences thus :— 

“ Last night the Opera of Artaxerxes was produced at 
this Theatre for the purpose of introducing a young lady, 
a pupil of Mr. T. Welsh, in the character of Mandane. 
Great expectations were expected from this debut, owing 
to the high credit and popularity of the Master. Mr. T. 
Welsh was the instructor of Miss Stephens, the most 
accomplished and beautiful singer of the present day. 
Mandane, it is to be remembered, was the character in 
which Miss Stephens made her first impression.” 

WitiiamM Rayner. 

133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


“ Griuzy ” (5 §, xii. 206, 257.)— 
“He stal the grete thynges and I the smalle and all 
was comyn bytwene vs /yet he made it so that he had 
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yeegrym gate a calf/a ramme or a weder thenne 

imme he/and was angry on me and droof me fro 

m/and helde my part and his to/ so good is he.”— 
Teuaré the Fox, Arber’s reprint, p. 35. 

“ And forth he wente and loked grym/y here and there 
as who saith / what wylle ye here come I /.”"—Jdem, p. 66. 

** And they lyke and folowe me wel / ffor they playe 
alle grymmyng and where they hate they loke frendly and 
meryly* ffor ther by they brynge them vnder their feet / 
And byte the throte asondre / This is the nature of the 
foxe /.""—Jdem, p. 60. 

See also pp. 55, 97, &c., of this most interesting 
and, in many ways, valuable reprint. R. R. 

Boston. 


Homer’s Cotour Buinpyess (5 §. xii. 347, 
394.)—In my young days I was told that Homer 
was blind, not colour blind. By the way, we have 
some old-fashioned green finger-glasses, to which 
two men-servants who have lived with us _per- 
sisted in referring as “ those blue glasses.” 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“Tue appies oF Kine Jonn” (5" §, xii. 289.) 
—TI venture the suggestion, but I do not venture 
to make it more than a suggestion, that “apples of 
King John” are nothing more nor less than “‘apple- 
johns,” the fruit which was so abhorrent to Sir 
John Falstaff. In Cowden Clarke’s Glossary these 
are described as “a favourite apple,” and two refer- 
ences are given, 1 Henry IV., Act iii. sc. 3; 
2 Henry IV., Act ii. se. 4. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


“Garata” (5" §. xii. 303.)—It is very doubt- 
ful whether the name Galata has anything to do 
with ydAa. We have only the word of Evliya 
Efendi, a Turkish traveller of the seventeenth 
century, for this derivation. It looks to me very 
like an instance of popular etymology. Can any 
earlier form of the name, nearer to the Greek 
yaAaxrixds or yaAdxrivos, be produced? The 
origin of the word is most obscure. Mr. Taylor 
says that Diefenbach connects the name with the 
Galatian horde, he himself inclining to an Arabic 
derivation. See Words and Places (Pp. 44, 66). 

A. L. 


AYHEW. 
OxforJ. 


Tae O.p Hunprepta Psatm (5" §. xii. 289.) 
—I have in my or gg er a copy of Sternhold and 
Hopkins’s “Whole Booke of Psalmes, with the 
Prose in the Margin,” printed at London for the 
Company of Stationers (cwm Privilegio Regis Re- 
galt), 1629, and in it the third line of the Hun- 
dredth Psalm runs, “Him serve with fear,” &c. 
The word “ mirth,” which is substituted for “ fear” 
in most of the modern hymn-books, seems to have 
been a later emendation. The “gladness” of the 

rose versions has always been rendered “ mirth ” 
in}the Scotch Psalm k which has been used 
by Presbyterians for over two hundred years, The 





third line in one of Watts’s versions runs, “ With 
solemn fear, with sacred joy.” The first verse of 
that hymn is, however, now well-nigh obsolete, but 
we have in its place the familiar.“ Before Jehovah’s 
awful throne,” from which, though the “ sacred 
joy” remains, the “solemn fear” has been with- 
drawn. I shall be happy to lend Mr. Marsuatt 
my old copy of Sternhold and Hopkins’s Psalms 
should he wish to inspect it. 
ALEXANDER PAaTeERsoy. 
Barnsley. 


Curtp’s Bank ann ITs Sian, THE “ Maricoip” 
(5™ §S. xii. 306.)—V. S. ventures a speculation 
anent the sign of the “ Marigold” which I will say 
is far-fetched. The supposition that the sign is of 
French origin because the legend is French will not 
hold water or anything else less liquid. Because 
a motto or legend is in Latin, ergo the sign is of 
Roman origin! The “Marigold” as a sign is 
commented upon by Mr. Charles Hindley in his 
very interesting work entitled Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings, 1875. He says (p. 239) the mari- 
gold is “so called in honour of the Virgin Mary, 
and hence the introduction of ‘ marigold’ windows 
in Lady chapels.” 

“As a sign, the marigold, it is said, arose from @ 
popular reading of the sign of the sun, and has been con- 
sidered as an emblem of Queen Mary. 

“In a black-letter ballad of the period we find— 

‘To Mary our Queen, that flower so sweet, 

This marigold I do apply : 

For that name doth seme so meet, 
And property in each party. 

For her enduring patiently 
The storms of such as list to ecold 

At her doings, without cause why, 
Loath to see spring this marigold.’ 

“ Quod Witiram Forrest, Priest.” 

With regard to the emblem of the sun as a sign, 
I think V. S. is quite wrong in his speculation 
about its connexion with the emblem of Louis XLV. 
and subsequent migration hither. The sun, says 
Hindley, “ is an important symbol in the distillers’ 
arms, and hence doubtless the occasion of its fre- 
quent adoption as a tavern sign ” (p. 348). 

J. JEREMIAR. 

Keswick House, Quadrant Road, Canonbury, N. 


V. S. is possibly in the right in ascribing a 
French origin to this sign and the motto that sur 
rounds it, but he does not seem to be aware that 
the marigold is the true sunflower, as is shown b 
its Latin name solsequium, from which the Fren 
name of the flower, souci, is derived. The mari- 
gold is one of those flowers that open to the sun, 
hence the appropriateness of the motto. What is 
now known as the sunflower is an importation from 
America. Epear MacCo.tocs. 

Guernsey. 


Otp Sayine (5" §. xi. 24, 155.)—“ They say. 
Lat them say,” was the ancient 


Quhat say they ? 
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motto of the Keiths, Earls Marischal of Scotland. 
The title is now extinct or dormant. 
MERVARID. 


Avrnors or Quotations WanTep (5" §. xii. 
349).— 
“The groan, the roll in dust, the all-white eye 
Turn'd back within its socket—these reward,” kc. 
Don Juan, ¢. viii. 13. 
Lord Byron writes thus :— 
“If ever I should condescend to prose,” &c. ; 
and T. O. W., or his authority, has made of a contingency 
a fait accompli. Frepx. Rute. 
“Down Theseus went to hell, Pirith his friend to find: 
O that the wives in these our days were to their mates 
so kind.” 
By Nicholas Grimald, in lines “headed “Of Friendship,” 
Tottel’s Miscellany (Arber’s reprint, p. 111). Ellis, in 
his Specimens of Early English Poets, gives this piece 
(vol. ii. p. 71), but spells the name “ Grimoald.” 


G. F. 8. E. 
(5" 8, xii, 370.) 


“ A captain forth to battle went,” &c., 
is from Hymn 91 in Hymns for Infant Minds, by Jane 
and Ann Taylor, published in 1844. A. R. R. 
(5t 8. xii. 389.) 
“ Call us not weeds,” &c. 
E. L. Aveline, The Mother's Fables, p. 157, 1861. 
Ep, MARSHALL. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Witt Correspondents kindly intending to contribute 
to our Christmas Number be good enough to forward 
their communications, headed “Christmas,” without 
delay ? 


The New Testament in English, According to the Version 
by John Wycliffe about a.p. 1380, and Revised by John 
Purvey about a.p. 1388. Formerly Edited by the Rev. 
J. Forshall and Sir F. Madden, and now Reprinted. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. 

Ir was a great reproach to England that, till about fifty 

years ago, no adequate attempt was made to give usa 

full account of Wycliffe’s version of the Bible, But at 
last the task was undertaken, and some reparation to 

Wycliffe’s memory was made by the thorough way in 

which the editors set about their work. Certainly 

the Rev. Josiah Forshall and Sir Frederic Madden de- 
serve to be for ever remembered by English scholars for 
their patience, industry, and accuracy. For twenty-two 
years they toiled at the task of examining, classifying, 
choosing, and editing the MSS. They examined no less 
than 170 manuscripts, and divided them into two sets. 
One of these sets they distinguished by the name of the 
earlier version, principally due to the work of Nicholas 
de Hereford and John Wycliffe; the other set gives us 
the later version, mainly revised by John Purvey. As 
both of the versions are of much importance, and the 
variations between them of high interest, they decided 
on printing both in extenso, in parallel columns, selecting 
for this purpose the best manuscript of each class and 
collating it with numerous others, so as to secure, in 
each instance, a perfectly accurate text. How often they 
must have read over the whole Bible in English of the 
fourteenth century it is not easy to tell; but they must 
have become more familiar with it than many are with 
the authorized version at the present day. e result 
of their labours was published in four splendid quarto 





volumes in 1850, and has been of great service to English 

hilologists, as well as of great interest to theologians. 

ut the price of the publication, though not a high one 
when the bulk of it is considered, has placed it be- 
yond the reach of many who would be glad to have it. 
Accordingly, for the benefit of that increasing class of 
students who are becoming aware that the Latin grommar 
alone will never teach English idioms, the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press have now issued, in one small in- 
expensive volume, the whole of the New Testament as 
it stands in the later version, omitting the critical 
apparatus of various readings, but with an excellent 
glossary, abridged from the original one and carefully 
revised. The later version was chosen because the 
English of it is easier, more flowing, and in many respects 
better ; though the earlier one is of more interest from a 
purely philological point of view. We hope that the 
success of the venture will be such as to enable the Dele- 
gates, at no very distant date, to issue the Old Testament 
also. A short introduction by Prof. Skeat explains the 
whole history of the book, gives examples comparing the 
two versions, explains the methods adopted by the editors, 
and concludes with remarks upon the language. These 
remarks discuss the dialect, the pronunciation, the spell- 
ing, the alphabet, and the vocabulary ; and show how, in 
some passages, obscurities have arisen which are only to 
be solved by a comparison with the Latin Vulgate version, 
from which Wycliffe’s translation was made. The reader 
is thus put in possession of the most material facts 
necessary for a due appreciation of the text. We here 
give the parable of the ten virgins, as a specimen of the 
text itself :—“Thanne the kyngdoom of heuenes schal be 
lijk to ten vi 8, whiche token her laumpis, and wenten 
out ayens the hosebonde and the wijf ; and fyue of hem* 
weren foolis, and fyue prudent. But the fyue foolis token 
her laumpis, and token not oile with hem; but the pru- 
dent token oile in her” vessels with the laumpis. And 
whilis the hosebonde tariede, alle thei nappiden and 
slepten. But at mydnyght a crygh was maad, Lo! the 
— cometh, go ye oute to mete with him. Thanne alle 
tho* virgyns risen* vp, and araieden her Jaumpis. And 
the foolis seiden to the wise, Yyue* ye to vs of youre oile, 
for oure laumpis ben quenchid. The prudent answeriden, 
and seiden, Lest peraduenture it suffice not to vs and to 
you, go ye rather to men that sellen, and bie to you. And 
while they wenten for to bie, the spouse cam ; and tho* 
that weren redi, entreden with him to the weddyngis ; 
and the yate’ was schit.¢ And at the last the othere 
virgyns camen, and seiden, Lord, lord, opene to vs. And 
he answeride, and seide, Treuli Y seie to you, Y knowe 
you not, Therfor wake ye, for ye witen' not the dai ne 
the ours” 


The Art of Bookbinding. By Joseph W. Zaehnsdorf. 
(Bell & Sons.) 
We learn from the author's preface, upon the excellent 
tone and taste of which we take leave to compliment him, 
that he is a bookbinder by profession, being in fact the 
son of the well-known Mr. Zaehnsdorf of Catherine Street, 
Strand, a worthy disciple, in these days of machinery 
and cheap covers, of the Roger Paynes and Pasdeloups 
of the past. The book has therefore this advantage, that 
it is the work of one practically conversant with the art 
of which it treats, and not, as is too often the case, 
prepared by the merely literary man, imperfectly ac- 
quainted with its details and terminology. In the pages 
of “N. & Q.” it can hardly be expected that we should 
enter into any description of the folding, beating, col- 





* Them. » Their. ¢ Those. 

* Rose, past tense plural ; sing. roos. 

* Yyue, yive, give. * Gate. ® Shut, 
= Watch. ' Know, plural of woot. J Hour, 
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lating, sewing, forwarding, finishing, and other multi- 
farious processes which go to the clothing of a book ; but 
we may say that upon all these different points Mr. Zaehne- 
dorf's explanations are explicit and complete, both for 
the professional binder and the amateur. His text is 
embellished by a considerable number of borders and 
centre-blocks of different styles, some of great beauty, 
and by drawings of various machines. But the most 
striking of the illustrations are ten photo-lithographs from 
specimens of bindings in his possession. That of Derome 
at p. xx, and the magnificent design of the famous 
French artist Le Gaseon at p. 104, are specially note- 
worthy. We are glad to see that Mr, Zaehnsdorf, at 
p. 38, declares himself emphatically against the barbarous 
practice known technically in its extremest form as 
“ bleeding,” i.e. the wanton cutting down of margins. 
There are few book-lovers, we imagine, who have not 
suffered from this detestable mutilation of their favourites; 
and this one utterance of Mr. Zaehnsdorf should be 
sufficient to prepossess his readers in favour of his modestly 
written and singularly attractive manual. 


Haworth, Past and Present By J. Horsfall Turner. 
(Printed for the Author, Idel, Leeds.) 
As a local historian Mr. Turner has already done good 
service by his two little volames, /ndependency at Brig- 
house and Nonconformity in Idel. In his present work 
he has “ strung together,” to use his own phraseology, all 
that he has been able to collect relating to the township 
that has now become historic as the home of the Brontés, 
and a very interesting and valuable volume he has 
made, Although there is not much of importance in the 
history of the place itself, the book is filled with 
personal details, not only of the family of the distin- 
guished authoress, but of the clergy and others who have 
resided in this secladed village. The work, which is well 
illustrated, is appropriately dedicated to Lord Houghton. 


Simple Poems from Cowper. Edited, with Life, by 
Francis Storr, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

Tus is a useful class-book, with adequate notes. A 

quotation from Horace, at p. 75, appears to need some 

slight correction. 


We have received a small catalogue of the books on 
“Topography and Antiquities,” in the Leeds Public 
Library, collected with special reference to Yorkshire. 
Mr. Yates, the librarian, needs no words of commedation 
to support him in the laudable effort to increase the use- 
fulness of his library. This little catalogue shows not 
only what is in the library, but also the vast chasms still 
to be filled. The arrangement is by authors and subjects 
in one alphabet. We doubt the desirability of entering 
half a page of subjects under “ Antiquities.” A Londoner 
may well envy the statement on the title-page that the 
library is open from 10 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 





Notices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention (o the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

G. Wuewett (“ Winckley of Winckley ”),—Wynkeley 
Hall is mentioned as the former seat of the De Wynkeleys 
in Baines’s Lancashire, iii. 371. In Corry’s Lancashire 
(London, 1825), ii, 268, in a “ List of Names of Free 
Tenants, co. Lanc., circa 27 Eliz. (Hundreda de Black- 
burn),” occurs the name of “ Edwardus Wynkely de 
Wynkely, G[enerosus}.” The following collection of 
instances of the occurrence of various members of this 
family in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, taken 
from the Coucher Book of Whalley and other publications 





of the Chetham Society, may be of use to you: Wynke. 
delegh, Adam de, Cheth. Soc., xx. (Coucher Book of 
Whalley) 292, (6 Edw. III.) 995; Wynkedelegh, Henr. 
de (12 Edw. IIL), 292 (not to be identified with any of 
the witnesses to the deed on p. 292, unless under another 
name); Wynkedelegh, Joh. de (1290), 1060; W 
delegh, Rob. de, 320, (4 Edw. I.—should be 2, the next 
ch. is in 4 Edw. I.) 1113. _P. 292, Ad. de Wynkedlegh, 
witness to a quitclaim by John de Whalleyo of his lands 
and tenements in Whalleye to the Lord Robert, Abbot of 
Whalleye and the Convent thereof, “ Dat. ap. Whalleye 
die ven. prox. post fest. nat. 8S. Joh. Bapt. A. R. 
Edw. tert. post conq. xij™’.” P. 320, Robert de Wyn 
legh, witness to a grant (carta) by Henry de Cotesof 
land in Dounom to “ D™ Petrus de Cestria, Rector 
Ecclesie de Whalleye,” n.d. (but Peter de Cestria is 
Rector of Whalley, presented by John de Lacy, E. of 
Lincoln, A.D. 1235, and he d. 1294; cf. presentn, and 
note, pp. 292-3, supra). P. 995, Inquisition taken af 
Cliderhou (Clitheroe) before John de Louthre, the King’s 
Escheator beyond Trent, ‘* 4° die Maij, A. R. Reg. Edw, 
tert. post cong. sexto,”” Adam de Wynkedlegh one of the 
jurors. P. 1060, John de Wynkedlegh, one of the wit- 
nesses to a grant (carta) by Robert Chireye of a quarry 
in Baylegh to the Abbot and Convent of ** Locus Bene- 
dictus de Whalleye,” “ Dat. ap. Loc. Bened. de W. ad 
natalem D™ A° ejusdem m® cc® nonagesimo octavo,” 
P. 1113, Robert de Wynkedlegh, witness to a carta by 
Robt., son of Hugh, to Wm. de Grymeschagh of lands in 
Wolvetscoles, “ Dat. ap. Cliderhou ad fest. 8. Joh, Bapt 
A. R. Reg. —™— -. secundo.” Chetham Society's pub- 
lications, Gen. Index, i-xxx.: Winckley, N., xxii; 
Winkleye, Mr., ix. (p. 139, Registrar of Duchy of Lane., 
mentioned in letter, Dec. 22, 1704, from Jon. Case to 
Rich, Norris). Dugdale’s Visitation of Co. Lanc., 1664-5, 
ed, for Cheth. Soc. by Rev. F. R. Raines, pt. iii. p. 
s.v. “ Radcliffe of Todmerden,” Anne, third daughter 
Savile R., of T., by his second wife, is described as “‘ wife 
Wynkley of Wynkley.” Savile R. od. Sept. 29, 
1652, being grandfather of Joshua R., of T., at, 20 
Sept. 9, 1664, who signs the visitation. 

H. Hems (Exeter)—Dean Milman, in his Annals of 
St. Paul’s, states (second edition, p. 404) that Wren him- 
self laid the first stone of the cathedral on June 21, 
1675, without any ceremony whatever, and (p. 410) that 
‘“* Strong, his master-mason, assisted in laying the first 
stone and in fixing the last in the lantern.” 

J. C. Rust.—Impossible to avoid raising the odium 
theologicum on such a question. Your authorities, how 
ever, are of no value for deciding the points. There is 
no mention of any such circumstance in the /mperial 
Dictionary of Universal Biography. 

T. W. E. asks for the title of a book which “ thoroughly 
exhausts the subject of the Celtic races.” 

FRANKFORD.—We are not aware that any book on the 
subject exists. 

F. J.—Have you consulted the Almanach de Gotha? 

G. R.—We shall be glad to see the proposed note, 

M. E,—See ante, p. 280. 

T. A. 8. (“ De Soulis”).—No name and address sent. 

Erratum.—Ante, p. 378, col. 2, 1. 2 from top, for 
“Mullete,” read Mullett. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 7 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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